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BEE JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 
ilst Nat'l] Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, ‘ dec13” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 


3 times 14C a line 9 a 11c a line 
| 12 (1 yr.) roc a line 


ag Notices, 25 cents, count line. } 
to press the 25th of the preceding 





rated Queens Direct from Italy 


More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
trious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
ZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
erne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
a, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
m, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition. 
fort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
erman, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
é rs, August, 1907. 
— pahvorens Exposition, St. Louis, 
U. » 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Seiilieniiertanna, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-- Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey Jars 


Wecarry several styles of honey jars, and 
would be pleased to mail you our catalog of 
everything a bee-keeper uses. 25-pound jar, 
heavy flint glass, $4.75 gross. 


Heavy cartons that protect. Honey in any 
size package from 1 pound to a barrel, 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 
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How Far Can a Bee SE E? 


That question has been argued “time and again,” but it doesn’t worry me 
one-half so much as does another question, 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SEE? 


How many people there are to look and how few there are to see and to think. 
The best realms for good seeing are in nature. 


The Guide to Nature 


tells you how. 
It teaches people to see the wonders and beauties of nature. 


$1.00 per year 10c a single copy 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
The Agassiz Association, Inc., 


ArcAoiA: Sound Beach, Connecticut 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET 


For Both Extracted and Comb Honey 


Would like to hear from those having Fancy and 
Number One Comb Honey. State best price de- 
livered Cincinnati. We want Extracted Honey, 
too. No lot too large or too small forus. We re- 
mit the very day shipment is received. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


P. S.—Ship us your old comb and let us render them for you. Our pro- 
cess extracts the last drop of wax from the slumgum. We make money for you, 


if you will ship us your old combs and cappings for rendering. Write for fnll 
particulars. 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 




















We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mie. Oo., 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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‘Scientific Queen-Rearing ”’ 

No other book compares with this 
yne written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send.to the American Bee 
Journal 





Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June 1st $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A 5-pound bucket ' of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 

door by express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 


Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20, 
Untested, one, $1; six, $5; 12, $9; 25, $17.50; 50. 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8; 12, 
$1s. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Yo gre and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalia, Ala. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 





(Trade mark.) 


BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY 


AT ALL 
A TIME 
SAVES \Time DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, order 
from Factory, with complete instructions. 


R. & E.C. PORTER, MFRS., 


Lewistown, Illinois 





BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Such as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
frames of every description. Section hold- 


ders. Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
ies. Smokers, etc. 
Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt.3, Box 209, Sheboygan Wis. 





PROTECTION HIVE. 


The shallow Metal Roof Cover and 
the Outside Rim make a divisible deep 
cover which can be handled together 
orin part. They eliminate the Chaff 
Tray nuisance, and the heavy bungle- 
some deep coverin manipulation. The 
Rim holds the overhead packing in 
winter and acts as a super protector at 
other times. This combination is the 
finest in hive construction on the mar- 
ket today. 

Dead air space or packing as you prefer. 

materialin the outer wall. Special cir- 


cular showing 10 large illustrations will ex- 
plain all. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Would like very much to enroll a goodly number of new subscribers for the year 


1914. Listen: 


Besides the 3000-colony series managed from one office, we will 


begin with the January number of the Review a series of articles by a beekeeper 
“ gray with experience,” that we will call the Farmers’ Series, or how to produce 


comb honey with ‘wo visits a year. 


The Editor of the Review has looked into 


this system quite thoroughly, and believes that with this method that will be de- 
scribed in the Review during 1914, that the busy man or farmer can harvest 
much more comb honey per colony with this system with about a fourth of the 
work that is required with the ordinary system now in vogue. 

We are printing 400 extra sets of the Review for the last half of 1913, and as 
long as they last they will be included free to all newly paid in advance sub- 


scribers for 1914. 
good bee journals. 
clubbed with other bee journals. 
American Bee Journal one year - 
The Review - - 


Gleanings . - 
American Bee Journal “ 7. 
The Review niin - 


To take advantage of this lou 


All progressive beekeepers should subscribe for two or three 
We are making a special low price on the Review when 
Here are two good ones: 


wr t Both one year for 


$1.00) 
1.00 All three for 
1.00 | 


$1.50 


$2.00 


' price, all remittances should be addressed 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 
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ORDER Your BEE-SUPPLIES NOW 


Now you can get what you want and have it ready when you need it. 


Prices Now are Naturally Lower than they Will Be Later 
We not only name low prices, but furnish high 


grade goods as well. 


We have been manufacturing Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Shipping-cases, etc., over 15 years, more 
than 10 years under the present management. 

We have satisfied others, and we will try to 


please you. 


Mail us an itemized list of what you want, and 


we will quote you. 


We want to save you money. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., 
@xxXxXxxxxX KURU RUMNNXE 


178086 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@xx 
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“Falcon” Hives, Supplies and Foundation 


Everything for jm s 
the | 
BEEKEEPER | 





“falcon” 
Foundation made 
in the “#aleon” 
plant at 
Falconer, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES FOR 1914—Take inventory of supplies now and <3ure what you will need for a slim season. Get them ready at odd 
times in the winter; and if there is a good season you will have ample time to re-order in April and get them for use. We 
1 »e to make “Inventory Sales " of *‘ Faleon”’ supplies, for we know that we are dealing with an up-to-date beekeeper. 

INVES TMENT-— What is the investment of anextra $25.00 in supplies to the loss of 500 pounds of honey? Resolve to change for 


buy “‘ Falcon’”’ supplies now. 


1914.and : , ' , 
EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT—For “‘ Falcon ”’ hives and supplies bought now wegive anearly-order cash discount equai to 12 
percent per year. You see it pays for a strictly money basis. Write for early-order discounts, and send list of wants for 


quotation. - 4 Pree 
““ FALCON”’ QUALITY—In making our beehives, all of our waste lumber is made into cheap toy building-blocks, so that we are 
able to put better material in our hives and goods. Geta trial lot this fallso that you can see for yourself, and still have 


e to order 10914 supplies. 


tim 
FREE SAMPLES of our famous “‘Faleon”’ foundation, made in our factory at Falconer, N. Y., cheerfully sent postpaid with 


copy of catalog, and name of nearest dealer if desired. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


Falconer, N. Y., U.S.A 








HONEY 
CANS and PAILS 


Our Friction-top Honey-cans, Slip 
Cover pails, Honey Shipping cans, 








Round and Square, are standard con- 
tainers for honey. 


American Can Company 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


With offices in all large cities 


BIND YOUR JOURNAL 


So that you can refer to them at any time 
The cut illustrates the Big Ben 


Binder. It is made of heavy cloth, 
and is arranged so that each number 
can be filed as received. 


We have a quantity of these made 
especially for our readers, with the 
name American Bee Journal in gilt 
on thecover. Each Binder holds the 
: issues for three years. When bound 
your Bee Journals will appear to be in genuine book form. The price of this 
Binder alone is $1.00. We club it together with a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, both for $1.60. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 





















We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Jour~*1] when w' 





Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the ——— season. Twenty-five years 
of carefu 


breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April 1st. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 
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in Bee Culture for 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


Gleanings 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1013, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for tor4. . For 1014 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cialnumber that we_ ever published proved 
so.popular as our February 1sth issue for 
1012. Ingetting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and toget together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March tsth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
sial number on the same subiect. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in Aoney-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there are in every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic, 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall have discussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
have a ¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding.— Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1— Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 





—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August 1st issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1 Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. A number of specialists 
are going to make qupertments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for ro14. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot afford 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 





The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil.is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 





fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 


The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 


Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express, f. o. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c ; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.75; 50 pounds for $7.00; or 


100 pounds for $13.00. 


Seed will be shipped on receipt of order 


American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 











Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 





WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2". 52° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 





English Honey-Spoen. 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 

can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
1.75. Send all orders te the American Bee 
ournal, Hamilton, Ill. 











HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


THIS IS OUR 


40th YEAR! 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
tare |S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 














Be Sure This Brand is on Your Hives & Sections. 
Our New 1914 Catalog is Now Out, 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


Over 30 Distributing Houses 
THE CATALOG WILL GIVE YOU THE NEAREST ONE 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 
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The National Meeting 


The National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
17, 18 and 19, 1914. We have no details, 
as this information came to hand at 
the time of going to press. We hope 
that only a part of the time will be 
spent in discussing the affairs of the 
association, and that at least one day 
will be devoted to a general discussion 
of apiary subjects. Otherwise the in- 
terest of the meeting would be con- 
fined to the authorized delegates of the 
affiliated associations. 





Our Front Cover Picture 


Our front cover picture shows the 
original apiary of Mr. Emile Cham- 
pion, of Gergy, France, before he un- 
dertook to use movable-frame hives. 
Our visit to this progressive apiarist 
was described on pages 295, 297, Sep- 
tember, 1913. More details will be 
given in future “ Notes from Abroad.” 





Beeswax for Leaky Joints in 
Feeders 


In this number Mr. Wilder advises 
that leakage of wooden joints may be 
prevented by running very hot bees- 
wax around those joints. Let us em- 
phasize those words “very hot.” And 
as wax often expands and shrinks so 
as to crack, there would be some ad- 
vantage in mixing a little -tallow with 
it for that purpose. Another splendid 
preparation for preventing leakage or 
stopping cracks in barrels, wooden 


EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 








troughs, tanks, etc., is made with a 
mixture of hot beeswax, rosin and fine 
wood ashes. Such a preparation should 
be used at once, for as soon as it cools 
it becomes exceedingly hard. 





Are Italian Bees in Tessin - Im- 
mune to American Foul Brood? 


We receive from a reliable Swiss 
apiarist a protest against the statement 
made by Mr. Biaggi, and inserted in 
the October number of the American 
Bee Journal, page 344, that the bees of 
Italian-Switzerland are immune to foul 
brood. 

This man encloses a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Bern in 1910,in which it is 
stated that an apiary was found in Tes- 
sin, in 1909, which had 13 healthy colo- 
nies, 36 diseased, and 54 dead. This 
pamphlet was published by Fr. Lauen- 
berger, chief of the foul brood inspec- 
tion, and states that there was so much 
disease in the Canton of Tessin that a 
qnarantine was placed at that time on 
the bees of that district. 

Fair play compels us to insert this 
correction. 





Odor and Scent in Bees 

The reader will find in this number 
an article from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
C. Miller in reply to Dr. Bruennich on 
the introduction of queens. The two 
antagonists in this discussion are most 
able and fully equal to the occasion. 
It would therefore be a mistake to step 
in. There is, however, one point upon 
which it is as well to inform the novice 
who reads the discussions. There is 





no doubt that colonies and swarms 
queens, bees and drones have personal 
odor, just as much as human beings or 
wild fowls or game. We all know how 
easily a good dog will fol.ow the trail 
of his master by scent. But because 
two strange dogs may act friendly to 
each other at their first meeting, it 
does not follow that they are unaware 
of the fact that they are strangers. 
And if two dogs from the same kennel 
happen to fight over a bone and keep 
up the fight even after the bone has dis- 
appeared, we will not deduce from this 
that they have suddenly become stran- 
gers to each other. 

We open a hive of bees and scatter 
the combs, with the bees hanging to 
them, against neighboring objects, a 
tree, a hive-body, etc. In 10 to 20 min- 
utes, if there are no robbers about, we 
return them and our bees will still be 
calm. If robbers come, they may be 
angry, not only at the robbers, but at 
their keeper, and if the thing is carried 
on far enough, they mayin rare in- 
stances become angry enough to fight 
among themselves, like the dogs above 
mentioned. Is this an evidence that 
they do not know that they belong to 
the same hive ? 

No beings in the world, that we 
know of, show a better scent than bees 
do. They can trace honey through the 
key-hole of a grocery store. We have 
known them to come down a fireless 
chimney, to a room where honey was 
kept, crawling in through a space in 
the chimney-board. And as to having 
and recognizing a hive odor, we have 
seen two swarms fight on being hived 
together in a dearth of honey. We 
have seen bees crawl over our hands, 
because, a few minutes before, we had 
handled their queen. We have seen a 
deserted hive robbed quietly as long as 
one colony was doing it, but with a 
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very strenuous fight when other colo- 
nies joined for a share in the spoils. 
There is no end to the instances of 
very positive odor and scent, enabling 
bees to recognize each other, however 
much they may be induced to accept 
of strangers under certain circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Miller, to whom the above re- 
marks were referred for comments, 
writes: 

“ Arthur C. Miller says when combs 
of bees are leaned against trees, etc., 
10 minutes or more, and then returned, 
a violent fight takes place. From this 
it will be understood by the novice 
that there is always danger of fighting, 
if combs are so exposed, even to the 
destruction of one-fourth of the col- 
ony. This is entirely new to me. I 
have thus exposed combs hundreds of 
times—sometimes for an hour—have 
had them troubled by robbers, but if 
there was ever a case of fighting on 
return to the colony, I did not know it.” 





Price Cutting on Honey 


Nine persons out of ten believe in 
fostering conditions to continue com- 
petition and cut prices on every article 
of produce and manufacture, at all 
times. This view is not right, although 
competition should exist between simi- 
lar articles from different sources. 
Quality is a very strong competitive 
point. 

J. L. Byer, in this magazine for Oc- 
tober, page 339, mentions some price 
cutting on Canadian honey, despite the 
instructions of the Canadian associa- 
tion and agreement of the members to 
hold all their honey at the fixed price. 
Mr. Byer does not emphasize strongly 
enough that no price cutting should 
exist on the honey of a certain quality 
produced by that group of beekeepers. 
Their product is in competition with 
honey of other localities, and that is 
enough. 

What harm is there in price cutting ? 
It eventually eliminates the weaker 
ones from the business. This throws 
the article in the hands of fewer indi- 
viduals, and thus control of product 
and abnormal prices have come about 
on many things of necessity. 

Various magazines recently gave 
prominence to an article on this sub- 
ject by Louis D. Brandeis, the noted 
foe to monopoly. He brings out this 
point strongly with reference to manu- 
factured articles. Price maintenance 
of acertain article of individuality is- 
upheld. Price cutting quickly elimi- 
nates the ones of limited capital, con- 
trol comes, and monopoly follows with 
its evil of higher prices than ever ex- 


isted before. We urge you to get and 
read Mr. Brandeis’ article, and regret 
that our columns cannot include it 
here. It may be found in “Country 
Life” for August, 1913. 

Do not cut prices, but hold together 
at a fair living remunerative price.’ 
With proper distribution prices can 
be maintained on honey of quality. 

H. C. D. 





Dr. Miller and Family Returned 


Doctor and Mrs. Miller and Miss 
Wilson returned home Dec. 18, froma 
five weeks’ visit to Dr. Miller’s son, 
Charles Miller, who is living in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They report an enjoy- 
able trip. 





Amusing Errors 


Seldom can a writer other than a 
beekeeper write anything about bees 
without getting off something that 
might goin the funny column. Here 
are two samples from a column article 





in the Evening Star, . an author bt 
books: 

Propolis is that with which oe 

“seal up the cracks and crevic¢s of the 
hive before beginning to bujld ‘cells.”. 

“The, queen is usually able to deposit 
a royal egg inthe cell prepared for it. 
If for any reason there should be a 
shortage of royal eggs.a worker egg is 


* 


transferred into a royal cell.” 3 





Meeting of the Lowa Beekeepers 

The Iowa beekeepers met at Des 
Moines, Dec. 10, 11, and 12. The con- 
vention was enthusiastic and numer- 
ously attended, about 120 beekeepers 
being present. A photograph of the 
meeting will be published in our next 
number, accompanied with an abridged 
report of the proceedings. The editor 
of the American Bee Journal was there 
and enjoyed it immensely. The asso- 
ciation has very efficient officers and 
a number of members who are very 
large producers. 


NEws ITEMS 





Minnesota Inspector's Report.—We 
received some time ago a very excel- 
lent little pamphlet issued under the 
direction of Mr. J. Alf. Holmberg, in- 
spector of apiaries for the State of 
Minnesota. Mr. Holmberg, goes very 
thoroughly into the manner of discov- 
ering and treating foul brood. He also 
gives report of inspection done which 
is briefly as follows: 


Number of apiaries inspected....... 4II 
OF TIVO B ain ncn b once iscscoesess 7,731 
of apiaries found diseased. 75 


of colonies found diseased 451 
of apiaries giventreatment 74 


of apiaries reinspected.. SI 
= of colonies found incurable 
ee ES I aS 47 


Number of empty hives disinfected 103 
—_—_——_—_—>——_———_ 


A Big Crop.—The beekeepers of this 
section are now busy preparing their 
crop for market. The Rocky Mountain 
Bee Company, of Forsyth, Mont., has a 
force of eight helpers grading and cas- 
ing its crop for this season, consisting 
of about 1500 cases of comb honey and 
90,000 pounds of extracted. They have 
already shipped several hundred cases, 
and are receiving many letters from 
pleased customers, commending the 
quality and delicious flavor of the 
honey.—-Forsyth Times-Journal. 


ee 
Poppy Culture Hinders Beekeeping in 
Siberia.—Consul John F. Jewell, located 
at Vladivostok, states in a recent re- 
port on opium culture in Siberia, that 
besides being contrary to the better- 


ment of humanity “poppy culture also 
has a bad effect on apiculture, the pro- 
ductiveness of the hive falling off 75 
percent.” 

Here, then, is an added .reason tor 
the abolition of the culture of, this 
plant, a very insignificant reason, how- 
ever, as compared with the main one 
stated above. 

oi 

Bee Meetings.—Following is a list of 
the bee meetings to occur within the 
next few months, with date and place 
of meeting. Other meetings will be 
added as the dates reach us: 

Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Yakima, Wash., Jan.. 7 
and 8, 1914. 

Joint meeting Western New York, 
Ontario and Seneca County Beekeep- 
ers’ —— Canandaigua. N. Y., 
Jan. 1 

Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 14 and 15. 

New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 22 and 23. 

Tennessee Beekeepers’ Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan 30. 

Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison, Wis., Feb. 3 and 4. 

Arizona Honey Exchange, Tempe, 
Ariz., Feb. 7. 

North Texas Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Greenville, Tex., April 1 and 2. 

a 

Wisconsin Meeting.—The Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet in annual convention at the Capi- 
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to! Building, Madison, Wis., Feb. 3 and 
4, beginning at 10 a.m. Tuesday. The 
headquarters for beekeepers will be at 
Simons’ Hotel. We are preparing an 
interesting program, and looking for a 
large attendance. Gus DittTMer, Sec. 





A Belgian Opinion on the Italian Bee 
—Belgium is one of the most thickly 
settled, if not the most thickly settled 
country in the world. It has also the 
best agricultural system. In beekeep- 
ing they are leaders, and their monthly 
magazine, “ Le Rucher Belge,” is often 
quoted for its practical way of treating 
modern bee questions. 

Mr. A. Wathelet, its editor, whose 
portrait we reproduce in this number, 





A. WATHELET, OF BELGIUM. 
one of the 


MR 
Editor of the “ Rucher Belge;” 
foremost bee-papers in the French 
language. 


is a large practical apiarist, and his 
opinion is of value. He writes us as 
follows concerning the Italian bee: 

“T read, in L’Apiculteur, your expres- 
sion of opinion concerning the Italian 
bee. Asa rule,the beekeepers of the 
Basin of the Meuse are of the same 
opinion, and the Italian bees pure or 
mixed, are to be found in almost all 
our apiaries. 

SOLE eee Ne 

More Improvements in Parcel Post.— 
According to bulletins recently sent by 
the Department at Washington to Post- 
offices over the country, commencing 
with Jan. 1,1914, there is to be a change 
made in the parcel post. 

After that date the weight limit for 
parcels to be sent within the 150-mile 
zone will be increased from 20 pounds 
to 50 pounds with the same rates apply- 
ing, 5 cents for the first pound and 1 
cent for each additional pound. This 
would make the charges on a 50-pound 
package 54 cents within the zone limit. 


Outside of the 150-mile zone the 
weight limit is to be increased from 11 
pounds, as at present, to 20 pounds. 
There are also material reductions in 
rates for these zones as compared with 
formerly. The department still con- 
tinues the plan, however, of a varying 
rate increasing with the distance. 

Another important change is that 
after March 16, books will be admitted 
to the parcel post at the regular rates 
except that on books of 8-ounce weight 
or less the rate will be % cent an ounce. 

The reader will probably realize the 
importance of these changes. It will 
mean that the consumer can ordera 
large number of things to come to him 
by parcel post, at least things which he 
isin ahurry for. For instance, within 
the 150-mile zone, a beekeeper who 
needs a crate of sections and a pound 
of foundation in a hurry, can order 
them sent by parcel post at a cost to 
him of about 40 cents. Ifhe lives ona 
rural free delivery route the advantage 
will be all the more apparent. 

Gradually we are approaching the 
system of most European countries 
where the limit is 100 pounds, and the 
rate is the same for the whole country. 

Below is alist of the rates as they 
will apply after Jan. 1. As stated above, 
the limit of weight will be 50 pounds 
for the first two zones, and 20 pounds 
for the others: 


First Each 

Ib. addi’nal Ib. 
Vf & 0 ere: 5c Ic 
ee, PE sh Sica ka 6c 2c 
ee i a ae 7c 4c 
Pee -. oon sae ee ae 8c 6c 
MR 8 chi. ks 5 wives SE 9c 8c 
, Sate ‘ llc 10c 
rg Parente 12c 12c 

ee 


New Jersey Meeting.— The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Jan. 22 and ty, 1914, 

E.G. Carr, Sec. 
PN Tee 


A Reprint of the Original Book of L. 
L. Langstroth.—The American Bee Jour- 
nal is preparing, jointly with Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, a reprint of the “ Hive 
and Honey-Bee” just as it was first 
issued over 60 years ago, by the man 
who is called everywhere “the Father 
of American Apiculture.” The reader 
will find this work mentioned in the 
advertising columns. The book will 
be ready within a few weeks. Below 
we give the introduction prepared for 
it by the editor: 

Reprints of old text-books are very 
unusual things. Few works of this 
kind have that honor, while novels and 
histories are republished bythe million. 
It takes works likes those of Virgil or 


Aristotle, or quaint writings like “Isaak 
Walton’s Compleat Angler” to interest 


the later generations. In the caseo 
Mr. Langstroth’s original “Hive and 
Honey-Bee,” the student of apiculture 
and the book lover are both interested, 
and men of these two classes, though 
few in numbéf, are worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Three qualifications have centered 
the interest upon Mr. Langstroth, his 
accuracy of observation, his interest- 
ing diction and his invention of the 
most practical hive the world has ever 
known. 

His accuracy of observation is no- 
ticeable to this day by the student of 
the honey-bee’s habits. Many things 
that some of us have just discovered 
are to be found in Langstroth. We 
make over again the mistakes which 
he has made and corrected. 

He was careful not to oppose popular 
fallacies without argument. Read his 
introduction to the subject of the “ Bee 
Moth.” After having stated, as a fact, 
what was firmly believed wherever 
bees were kept, that: “so fatal have 
been its ravages (the moth’s) in this 
country that thousands have abandoned 
the cultivation of bees in despair,” he 
slowly leads his reader to the truth 
which he had discovered, that the moth 
is harmless in well-kept apiaries, that: 
“When a colony has become hopelessly 
queenless, then, moth or no moth, its 
destruction is certain. Every year, 
large numbers of hives are bereft of 
their queen, most of which are either 
robbed by other bees or sacked by the 
bee-moth, while their owner imputes 
the mischief to something else than 
the real cause. He might just as well 
imagine that carrion birds or worms, 
which are devouring a dead horse, were 
the primary cause of its untimely end.” 
This was one of the most difficult facts 
to impress upon the average bee-mas- 
ter, but every year has tetter shown 
the truth of this vigorous statement. 

His interesting style and diction 
make the original book read like a 
novel. Mr. Langstroth followed no 
regular text-book method, and for that 
reason many of his statements are 
dificult to trace. When revising his 
book, at his request, after some 33 
years of publication, and because his 
impaired health prevented him from 
keeping up the work, we added some 
two-fifths new matter, and arranged 
his writings in such an order that it 
became easier for the student to find 
the information he seeks. But we did 
this at the expense of the novel-like 
feature of the work. 


The invention of the Langstroth hive, 
the most practical in existence, a hive 
which may be “taken apart like a pup- 
pet show,” has _ revolutionized bee- 
keeping. The inventions of the honey 
extractor by Hruschka,and of comb 
foundation by Mehring, the latter ren- 
dered practical by A. I. Root, would 
have been of but little use without such 
a hive. The very fault which a leading 
apiarist, R. L. Taylor, once found 
against it, that it is a rattle box, isa 
proof of its great convenience in ma- 
nipulations. Too many new hives, fine 
when just emerged from the carpen- 
ter’s hands, provedanything but “mov- 
able” when occupied and glued up by 
the bees. 

After nearly 30 years of successive 
revisions, and some 20 different edi- 
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tions, making a much larger book, we 
now Offer, side by side with it, this re- 
print of the original work, as a glori- 
fication of its author and an evidence 
of the material progress which over 60 
years of time and his original teach- 
ings have brought. C. P. DADANT. 
Hamilton, III. 


ee 


Bees in Oklahoma.—“ Beekeeping is 
a coming industry for Oklahoma.” So 
says Mr. A. W. Lee, of the Washita 
County Beekeepers’ Association, in a 
recent letter to this office. He also en- 
closed a copy of a large poster gotten 
out by his association, to induce more 
of the farmers in that section to keep a 
few colonies of bees wherever sufficient 
alfalfa was raised. 

Following are a few of the reports 
copied from the bulletin which was cir- 
culated throughout the section: 


|. A. BEWLEY, 2 MILES EAST OF CORDELL, 1912, 
Increased from 7 to 15 colonies, 8 gain. .$80.00 


150 pounds of honey at ISc...............- 22.50 
eS RSS re eer 102,50 
IN a 0205 asescininse:e n'n6's 5 5iued xy 
ON ba chia Dra sa ey aanam ben 78.50 


II2 percent. 
1013 
Increased from 12 to 24, 12 gain, at $10..$120.00 


200 pounds of honey taken, at I5c....... 30.00 
ee er err ee rerree 150.00 
5 math a Ginrdedcnassie X85 4 36.00 
i | x” ie ERLE CAT eer reien paee 

95 percent. 


L. L. BACHELOR, ROCKY, 1073. 
Increased fromio to 14 colonies, 4 gain.$ 40.00 


aso pounds of honey taken, at 15c....... 67 50 
RRR Epi isk SRR aie eae 107.50 
ee ECO ee Tree 12.00 
SA iiica. Ladi tent cues sve ele 95.50 


96 percent. 
MRS. ROBERT STEELE, CORDELL, 1913 


Colony purchased June 19, and by Aug. 

22 had produced 82 lbs. honey, at 15c.$ 12.30 
BORG BUC sop oo hen ccsnecccsers enn .30 
Lo IEEE pe 

120 percent. 


JOHN BOHLEN, EASY OF CUOKDELL, I912 
increased from 1 to 4 colonies, at $1o. ..§ 30.00 


i IS ooo i5.5.i- 026 co eopates a e0% 9.00 
PN en thks eck eae even sas . 2200 

210 percent, 

1913. 

Increased from 6 to7, 1 gain, at $ro..... $ 10.00 
350 pounds of honey taken, at I5c....... 52.50 
CMRI ooo. 5 cna, 5 oX0s baa haeks baaees 62,50 
Re ENN as gice sod op ditinaad saeast 3 00 
ee tna scasiparneee eee 59.50 

99 percent. 


The reader will nutice that no deduc- 
tion was made in these reports for labor 
expended on the bees, but even with 
such labor counted in, the reports 
would make good material for a bee- 
keeping “boom.” These reports, too, 
following on the excellent report given 
by Miss Wilson in the November num- 
ber, would lead one to believe that the 
country is not yet overstocked to such 
an extent that beginners in beekeeping 
should be discouraged rather than en- 
couraged. 

SS ge 


Colorado Meeting.—The 33d annual 
convention of the Colorado State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
Jan. 20 and 21. The usual reduced 
rates, half fare, will be in effect for the 





Live Stock Show, which will be open 
all the week. 

Come and attend the convention, 
and also take in the Stock Show. We 
will have some exhibits of interest. 

WESLEY Foster, Sec. 


Honey by Parcel Post.—‘“ I had wished 
for parcel post privileges ever since I 
was big enough to read, and now I am 
wishing that we may have the 150-mile 
rate extended from coast to coast,” 
writes Mr. Walter S. Pouder, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in a letter to us under 
date of Nov. 26. 

Inthe mail afew days before, we had 
received our first honey by parcel post, 
a package from Mr. Pouder. It con- 
sisted of a half-pint of granulated 
honey put up in a paraffine paper pack- 
age such as is used extensively in re- 
tailing milk, as per cut attached. The 
paper jar was enclosed in a cardboard 
box, and came through in excellent 
shape. 

We immediately wrote to Mr. Pouder 
to get details of his system, asking him 
if he sent larger packages. He very 








kindly sent us a 6-pound can of liqu d 
honey which also arrived in very go: d 


shape. It was a square can with scre vy 
top similar to the standard 60-powi d 
cans, and was securely wrapped in co~- 
rugated paper and cardboard, 


Mr. Pouder stated that he was sen:'- 
ing 3 pound, 6 pound, and 12 pound 
cans safely by parcel post, and was 
also sending out granulated honey in 
half pint and pint packages. He gets 
25 cents for the half-pint packages, 6) 
cents for the 3 pound, and $1.20 for the 
6 pound within the 150-mile zone. 

His success in the establishing of 
such a business can be in part attri- 
buted to the careful packing of these 
different size cans. We want to warn 
our readers that a single can of honey, 
spilled in a mail pouch, will go a long 
ways towards retarding the extension 
along these lines. The decrease ia 


rates and the increase in weight limit 
will help a great deal by allowing a 
very strong and secure outer wrapping 
without increasing materially the ex- 
pense of mailing. 

































































































THE PARAFFINE PAPER JARS MR. POUDER USES FOR HONEY BY PARCEL Post. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Honey and Rheumatism—How to Eat 
Honey 


A reader saw it stated how much 
honey we had eaten, and kindly wrote 
us a few words of caution. He said he 
had been in the habit of eating abou 
two pounds of extracted honey pe 





week, with the result that he had 
brought on rheumatism. A doctor told 
him eating so much honey was the 
cause. Well, doctors and other people 
can say almost anything. But what 
are the facts? No matter has been 
more thoroughly settled of late by care- 
ful experiments than that rheumatism 
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is caused by overeating of foods strong 
in protein, particularly the animal pro- 
teins, meat and eggs, and by not drink- 
ing water enough. 

It is the waste from protein in the 
blood, also from tea and coffee, which 
waste settles in joints or muscles, that 
causes rheumatism. It is unburned 
cinders, so to speak, not washed out, 
which make the trouble. The writer 
has brought on this ill purposely by 
eating too much protein, and then 
changed and cured it. He can do it 
again anytime. While two pounds of 
honey a week may be more than one 
should eat, we do not see how it could 
by any possibility cause rheumatism. 

We advise our friend to be satisfied 
with one pound a week, however, and 
be sure it is diluted, not eaten clear. 
Use it inthe place of sugar. One of 
our folks says he craves a glass of lem- 
onade every night, almost, before 
going to bed, but it does not fill the 
bill if sugar is left out. Well, sweeten 
it with honey. Honey does not have 
to be digested like sugar. It is ready 
to be at once absorbed into the circu- 
lation. If you like sugar in your wheat 
“coffee,” you can use honey instead. 
And use it on rolled oats, or other 
food in place of sugar, if you wantto 
do your very best. And kindly remem- 
ber that Terry has nohoney to sell. He 
is merely advising you to do as he 
does, which is the best he knows or 
can learn how. He has just ordered 
five gallons of extracted honey for 
Robert and himself.—T. B. Terry, in 
Practical Farmer. 


a ii 





Honey Flow Excellent 


I have been keeping bees for the 
past six years, and I never saw sucha 
honey flow as we had this year. I was 
short on supers this summer. I have 
81 colonies and 125 supers, and I am 
ordering 50 more for next year. 

Iam the only one to look after the 








Mrs. G. B. MAys, IN HER APIARY. 


bees. My husband is an express mes- 
senger, and Iam alone and have my 
little bees for company. I enjoy them 
very much, and they furnish this town 
with honey. I handle fancy comb with 


my name stamped on every section I 

sell. At one time I kept chickens, but 

I sold out; I prefer to keep bees alto- 

gether. (Mrs.) G. B. Mays. 
Salem. Ill. 





The Wheelbarrow 


Some kind of a wheeled vehicle is 
convenient about an apiary to save 
the labor of so much lifting when any- 
thing is to be carried from one point 
to another. One with four wheels 
really saves all the lifting, requiring 
only to be drawn. On a level surface 
this is best. Where the surface is very 
uneven the single wheel has its advan- 
tages. Unfortunately —in some re- 
spects fortunately—we live on a hill, 





very solidly, and when done it had the 
appearance shown in the picture. 

For the purposes for which we use 
it, itis hard to conceive of anything 
better. It is light and strong. Eight 
section-supers of honey can be carried 
uponit,and a dozen or more empty 
supers. With a light platform and back 
upon it, it will carry 50 empty shipping- 
cases. Fora heavy colony of bees it 
is just the thing. Every now and then, 
when Dr. Miller seizes that wheelbar- 
row, or looks upon it, he exclaims, 
“ Blessed be Allen Latham.” 





Keyhole Colds 


Do you know what causes a very 
large percent of the colds. One part 














BEEKEEPER’S WHEELBARROW, RECONSTUCTED FROM A COMMON CONTRACTOR'S 
HEELBARROW. 


with the ground very uneven. So we 
have used a wheelbarrow, or rather a 
succession of wheelbarrows. 

Whether because it was cheaper— 
costing $1.50 or so—or because it 
seemed very convenient to get that 
kind, we have always used a common 
contractor’s wheelbarrow, the kind 
that comes with a wooden tray. Of 
course, the tray was not a convenient 
thing upon which to carry hives and 
supers, so it was taken off. That left 
uprights only a few inches high, upon 
which pieces had to be fastened to in- 
crease their height, making an affair 
none too substantial. A worse fault 
was that the tray was the chief thing 
that gave stability and stiffness to the 
barrow, and when that was removed, 
and the barrow became very dry in the 
hot weather, it was a very rickety 
affair, soon giving out and requiring a 
new one, so that after all it was not 
very econmical. 

This summer we had one of these 
wheelbarrows in the last stage of de- 
crepitude. Along came Allen Latham, 
and after looking at it somewhat criti- 
cally he asked, “ Do youthink it is safe 
to trust a load of honey to a thing like 
that?” Then, after asking permission, 
he began to do things to that wheel- 
barrow. He ruthlessly tore it asunder, 
reducing it to its primitive elements, 
so that it looked as if it nevermore 
would be a wheelbarrow. Then he re- 
assembled its parts, perhaps adding to 
them; at least he added two very sub- 
stantial uprights, fastening all together 


of the body gets colder than the other, 
and it need only be aa insignificant part 
at that. If you do not quite believe 
this, and are willing to make yourself 
the victim of an experiment, wet a por- 
tion of your wrist and hold it over a 
keyhole through which a draft is com- 
ing. 

Watch out then for keyhole colds, 
for they infringe just as much upon 
the beauty of their owners as any other 
57 or more varieties The eyes get red 
and puffy, the skin blotchy, and the 
nose red and swollen. A continual 
round of colds will even permanently 
thicken the nostrils. 


With such a prospect before you, you 
must, at the first symptom of a cold, 
hie yourself to your boudoir and turn 
it at once into a beauty parlor. To 
quicken the blood circulation in your 
face, massage it with the spermaceti 
massage cream, and with a bow! of hot 
water and two Turkish wash cloths at 
hand, put two compresses on your eyes 
for5 or 10 minutes. This will allay 
any inflammation. The nose also must 
have a large share of attention. To 


allay the swelling and inflammation, 
bathe it at night with balm of honey. 


BALM OF HONEY. 


Pe I ng pan cbiaanees 2 ounces 
Rectified spirits.............. % ounce 
| eer | tis 

CUSTIC BOIS DOCS) 000i. cccces 1% drams 
Essence of ambergris....... 6 drops 


_ Mix the honey and glycerin by heat- 
ing very slightly, and while the mixture 
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is cooling, dissolve the acids in the 
spirits and add theessence. When the 
first mixture is cold, put the two to- 
gether and stir until thoroughly min- 
gled. 

With this treatment administered at 
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the very beginning of a cold your time 
of affliction will be brief. And there- 
afterdon’t forget to keep the body at 
an even temperature and so ward off 
the “keyhole colds.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


A Visit to Marengo 


Early in December the writer was in 
Chicago and decided to call on Dr. 
Miller at Marengo. But neither he 
nor Miss Wilson were at home, which 
was quite a disappointment. Dr. Miller’s 
house stands upon a slight rise of 
ground,and was recognized at once from 
the picture ‘have seen. I sawa small 
patch of sweet clover which the Doc- 
tor evidently is trying. The bees were 
in the cellar under the house beside 
the furnace room. The weather was 
warm, and the thermometer in the cel- 
lar at noon registered 52 degrees, but 
the bees were quiet, oniy a few being 
found on the floor. 


I noticed that the Doctor has no 
paint on his hives, as I have previously 
read. If he should trythat xo faznt 
scheme in Colorado, he would be unable 
to keep his hives from gaping open at 
all the corners, and how badly all his 
sections would look after being wet 
through the cracks that would soon 
appear in those covers. When the 
Doctor finds out that the inside of his 
hives are all varnished by propolis, 
closing all the pores, as Mr. Parsons 
mentions, perhaps he will invest in 
some paint. 


ow 
——_<- > 





Sweet Clover 


In cleaning sweet clover seed there 
isa large amount of leaves and fine 
bits of stalks thrown out by the seed 
cleaner. This resembles alfalfa meal 
very much and equals it in feeding 
value. It is worth a cent a pound. Our 
cow has given a larger amount of milk 
since feeding this than any time since 
she could run on green grass. Almost 
enough of this sweet clover meal (I 
will call it) is secured to pay for the 
cleaning of the seed. At the Land 
Show in Chicago I saw a bale of sweet 
clover hay in the United States Gov- 
ernment Exhibit with this explanation 
printed on a card: “Hay of sweet 
clover is much less bitter than the 
green plant and stock will become ac- 
customed to it and develop a liking 
for it if they are forced to eat it fora 
few days. It is practically equal to 
alfalfa in feeding value.” 


Also in this exhibit were enlarged 
photographs of hulled alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed, showing how to tell when 
one or the other is adulterated. Micro- 
scopes and samples of seed were also 
placed so one could examine the dif- 
ferent seeds and thus get a first-hand 


knowledge of how to judge seed. If 
the present sweet clover agitation 
keeps up in the farm journals and farm- 
ers’ institutes, sweet clover growing is 
going to assume the proportions of a 
rage. 


One experienced seedsman told me 
that he thought it a mistake to offer 
anything but unhulled seed on the 
market. His reason is that unhulled 
sweet clover seed cannot be adulterated 
without easy detection. When the seed 
is hulled it can be easily adulterated 
with weed and alfalfa seed unless alfalfa 
is higher than sweet clover seed, in 
which case adulteration would doubt- 
less go the other way. Hulled sweet 





clover seed is now worth more than 
alfalfa seed in some markets. 





Heavy Snow in the West 


December 4 and 5 northern Colorado 
was visited with one of the heaviest 
snowfalls in the memory of the oldest 
residents. It was a heavy wet snow, 
and measured about 45 inches at Boul- 
der. The writer was on his way home 
from lowa, and it took 4 days to get 
through, being delayed 3 days in Kan- 
sas and Colorado on account of the 
snow. The bees wintered outside are 
covered completely with snow meas- 
uring 12to 15 inches over the tops of 
the hives. A number were shoveled 
out a week after the storm, and a 
space was found about 5 inches wide 
all the way around each hive, and the 
bees themselves were in fine condition. 

The fall of snow was so heavy that 
many roofs were broken in, and travel 
all along the highways was very slow 
to be resumed. The snow was even 
heavier in the mountains, where from 
& to 7 feet fell during the storm. This 
makes a heavy fall of snow for the 
mountains so far this year with inevit- 
ably moreto follow. It is my belief 
that a large crop of honey will be pro- 
duced in the West this coming year if 
conditions continue favorable. We 
have more bees than in 1913, and other 
conditions are just as favorable. 





BEE-KEEPING (& IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Some Common Questions Asked and 
Answered 


“Mr. WILDER :—I am an amateur bee- 
beeper, and like all such have trouble- 
some problems, and I must turn to my 
more experienced friends for advice. I 
have 15 colonies in modern hives and 
15 in box-hives which are badly scat- 
tered around, and I want to arrange 
them in a more systematic manner. 
How shall I proceed ?” 


ANSWER.—I would prepare the stands 
and place them where you want to set 
the bees, and then move the colonies 
on them. Do this during a very cold 
spell, and there will be no loss of bees. 
If you desire to arrange the hives in 
pairs or in rows do so, and have as 
many colonies as possible in the shade, 
but if shade is plentiful, you can ar- 
range them in rows that will best suit 
your convenience. 


Question.—“ How should I feed scrap 
honey or sugar syrup? Would it bea 
good idea to take the feed away from 
the apiary, say 200 yards, which is about 
as far as bees go for water ?” 


ANSWER.—I would dilute the honey 
with warm water untilit is about as 
thick as thin syrup, and use feeders of 
some kind. You might do open feed- 
ing, as you suggest, if your neighbors 





have no bees—but you should not put 
out more feed than they would take up 
during the warm part of the day, and 
none should be put out on cool or 
rainy days, as a lot of bees will be 
chilled and lost. It would not be of 
much advantage to set the feed some 
distance away so far as robbers are 
concerned, for they would soon be on 
the scene. Of course, the feed should 
not be placed very near a hive. 


Question.—“I have tried division- 
board feeders and don’t like them, for 
I have not been able to nail and wax 
them sufficiently to prevent leakage.” 

ANSWER.—If they are nailed well 
and do not split, then if very hot bees- 
wax is run around the joints on the in- 
side, they should not leak. 

Question.—“In October I had sevy- 
eral light colonies; when I fed them 
they were destroyed by robbers. How 
could I have avoided this ?” 

ANSwWER.—October is a bad time to 
feed bees. It should have been done 
about Sept. 1, when the bees were gath- 
ering a little honey from fall flowers. 
Then, too, youshould not feed the light 
or weak colonies, but take the best 
frames of sealed honey from the strong- 
est colonies and give them to the 
light ones; then contract the entrances 
of the weak ones to about one bee 
space, and feed the strong ones. 
Question.—“ Last fall I bought 47 
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colonies of bees in box-hives, and when 
I went to movethem 14 were already 
dead, and the rest at the point of star- 


vation. When I arrived home I at- 
tempted to feed them, but the robbers 
got busy and “ cleanedthem all up” ex- 
cept 18. I placed the feed around on 
the tops and bottoms of the hives. 
Wasn’t this experience ?” 

ANSWER.—Yes, it was, and there are 
many inexperienced who have bought 
box-hives that were robbed too close 
and lost. If they are not heavy with 
stores, and alot of bees in them, you 
had better let them alone. 

QueEsTION.—“I bought your book, 
“Southern Bee Culture,” and “A BC 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” and I hope 
[ will make a beekeeper yet.” 

ANswerR.—You should have bought 
these books before you started in bee- 
culture and posted yourself well, and 
your progress would have been much 
faster. 

Question.—“In spite of all I am hav- 
ing some success. I sold, this season, 
$45 worth of honey, and my best col- 
ony netted me $1l,and I have not lost 
any bees in modern hives. I have not 
had many swarms this year. When the 
bees crowd into the hives during rainy 
weather, when the main honey-flow is 
on, will it not cause them to swarm 





J. R. Dueden, of Macon, Ga., is a bee enthusiast. 








much more than if the weather is 
warm and sunny ?” 

ANSWER.—Yes, the bees will swarm 
much more under such conditions as 
you name, especially if this is kept up 
two or more days, and as soon as the 
weather clears up we have to hustle to 
keep down swarming. 

“T tried your method of transferring, 
and had good success. I expect to do 
more of it next season. I take Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, and am now send- 
ing in my subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I will have a good 
time studying bee-culture this winter.” 

James A. SMITH. 

Lawrenceville, Ga. 

—_—~ -e 


A Georgia Boy Happy Among His Bees 


It seems a little strange that some 
people are so very happy at certain 
occupations, and such is the case with 
Mr. J. R. Dueden, of Macon, Ga., who 
has a number of apiaries scattered 
over the surrounding country, one of 
which is shown here, with Mr. Dueden 
among the hives. I doubt if a more 
pleasant or better-natured man could 
be found in the ranks of beekeep- 
ers. It seems that he is exactly suited 
to beekeeping; his natural talents 
run that way. You cannot interest 





Limited nectar-producing plants necessitates small and scattered apiaries with him. 





him much unless you talk bees or 
honey. He is just “brimful” of the 
business, and from what he is doing at 
it, he and the bees make a good team. 
He is not located in a section where 
there is great pasture for bees, and he 
keeps them scattered in small apiaries. 
oe 


To Visit Florida 


I am planning to go to Bradentown 
the latter part of the winter. I have 
long wished to makethis trip, and now 
as it is becoming a winter resort for 
beekeepers, I can’t resist the pull. 

Ihave a brother living there who 
once told me that the people who came 
there with little money, and could not 
board at the hotels, but lived cheaply 
by camping out, were known as “tin 
can tourists.” I will have to come un- 
der that head, I guess. 

Now, if any of your fellows finda 
handy tin canlying around, please save 
it for me. If there is any fun or fishing 
going on I am just the one to get into 
it, and I also enjoy swimming as well 
as any of the boys, even if I have been 
a beekeeper for over 30 years. 

Harry LatHrop. 

Bridgeport, Wis., Nov. 24. 


Come right on Mr. Lathrop. We will 
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gladly greet you in this glorious sum- 
mer, sunny land. There are a lot of 
“tin can tourists” here, and more re- 
ported on the way,so there will be 
many of yourclass here for you to 
“chum” with. There is another class 
here called “ Crackers,” who are about 
on an equality with the “tin canners.” 
They associate together very much, 
and the writer comes under this head. 
So far as tin cans are concerned there 
isa great demand for them for your 





purpose, but I am going to endeavor to 
have you a lot of nice ones saved up. 
And about fishing, we will see that you 
catch up completely, and not have any 
more of the fever to trouble you in 
some time. Swimming is fine here. 
The writer, in company with some 
other “ bee-cranks ” the other day, was 
strolling along the beautiful shell beach. 
When we had reached a point some 
distance from a residence, a surf bath 
was suggested, and you know the rest. 


CANADIAN ¢&) BEEDOM~ 


“Away Up North” Out of the Snow 


While Ohio and other central States 
were treated to an old-fashioned bliz- 
zard early in November, “away up 
North in Ontario” we have had no 
snow until today, Dec. 8. We are get- 
ting our first light fall of the beautiful. 
Editor Root made us open our eyes at 
the Toronto convention, when he told 
us of digging bees out of banks 9 feet 
deep, and for once at least we were 
thankful to be so far zorth as to escape 
such rigorous weather. 

The vagaries of the weather are in- 
deed wonderful, and our observatory 
at Toronto reports the mildest Novem- 
ber on record. The first week of De- 
cember was without a frost, and at that 
date pansies were still in bloom in 
some gardens. But it is cold:today 
with a miniature northwest blizzard, so 
things will likely be normal from now 


on. 

Bees hada fine flight on Nov. 22, and 
during the first three days of December 
they could have gotten out if necessary. 
Very few came out, although the ther- 
mometer went to 50 degrees—pretty 
good evidence that they were in no 
need of a flight. The chances are that 
they will not have another flight until 
late in March; but here we think noth- 
ing of the bees being housed up four 
months, provided the stores are good 
and the bees are given good protection. 


a 








Ontario Convention—Cleaning Entrances 
of Snow 


The 1913 convention of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association is past. As 
anticipated, the attendance broke the 
records, and the interest was main- 
tained until the close of the last ses- 
sion. From over the line we had 
Messrs. House and Clark of New York 
State, and Editor E. R. Root. of Me- 
dina, Ohio. Considerable attention 
was given to the subject of co-opera- 
tion, and while little actual work was 
done in the way of devising plans for 
a more effectual organization for sell- 
ing our product, yet the discussion on 
the subject cannot help but be educa- 
tional. Even if no immediate steps 
are taken, the work done may bear 
fruit in the future. The great question 
to solve in undertaking work of any 
extent in the line of co-operation, is 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


the financing of the scheme. That 
question must be settled before any 
effective work can be done. 

Some notes of the proceedings of 
the convention’ were taken by the 
writer, and at some future time I hope 
to give a brief synopsis of some of the 
best things at the meeting. Most of 
the discussions were along the lines of 
actual work in the summer time, and 
thus most of the good things can be 
given at a more seasonable time. 

This reminds me that the month of 
January is a month above all others in 
which there is “nothing doing” with 
the bees in our northern latitudes. If 
one has warm honey houses to work 
in,comb scraping and all like work 
can be done at this time; but as we 
have no stoves inany of our bee build- 
ings, that work is left until warm days 
in April, when we always have time to 
get the work done before the rush of 
the season starts. 

The snow problem will present itself 
in many localities in January. In my 
own case [ let all pile around the hives 
that chooses to drift there. We have 
quilts over the frames, and all winter 
the cases have.an air-space between 
packing and cover of outside case. If I 
used sealed covers over the frames, pos- 
sibly we would have to be more careful 
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of the snow, but as I §dofnot want the 
sealed covers,I let the snow go, and 
can see no bad results from it. On the 
contrary, I often wish for snow, for in 
the counties bordering on lake Ontario 
our snowfall is very often light, while 
north 100 miles, where we have another 
yard, the hives will be completely cov- 
ered. But I want the snow away in 
time for the first flight in March, and 
after that period I consider it danger- 
ous to have the hives covered again 
for any length of time. Snow falling 
in spring is heavy and wet, and with 
brood-rearing going on it is dangerous. 


Dr. Miller’s Crop 


It will now bein order for Dr. Miller 
to get out a new edition of his book, 
so as to tell us how that big crop was 
harvested. Really, though, that great 
yield is only described by one word, 
“magnificent.” After making all al- 
lowance for the very best management, 
good bees, good supplies, etc., what a 
wonderful flow there must have been! 
While Ontario is a fine honey country 
one year with another, yet I never get 
any of those prolonged flows like they 
do in Illinois and some other States. 
Very often our best crops are harvested 
inside of two weeks, and rarely do we 
get a flow of four weeks from clover. 
In some sections of Ontario the yield 
was prolonged this year, but with us, 
although the crop was good, clover 
yielded less than four weeks. Con- 
gratulations Doctor, and may you get 
366 sections per colony next year. 

And while congratulating the Doctor 
on his great crop, let us not forget that 
in Miss Wilson he has an able helper. 
Who knows just how much of the 
credit of this big yield must be attri- 
butedto her? Personally, “the woman 
in the case” deserves a lot of credit 
for the crop we harvested, and I sus- 
pect a great many other beekeepers 
would have to confess the same thing. 








Shall We Encourage Boginners ? 
One thing was very much in evidence 
at our late convention in Toronto. 
This was that at present there is a lot 
of extracted honey still unsold in On- 
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MR. JOHNSON, OF WEBSTER, IOWA. rete 
800 pounds out of acrop of 1591 pounds harvested from 6 colonies in 1913. 
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tario. One remedy proposed is that 
more produce combhoney. While this 
advice is excellent, the change will not 
be made in a hurry. The writer feels 
that while all efforts should be made 
to organize and in other ways assist 
the present producers, it is time, if 
ever, for a more conservative program 
when influencing more to go into the 
business. In other words, a curtail- 
ment of production should be the 
slogan rather than efforts to produce 
more honey. This is not selfish, but 
only common “horse sense,” and I be- 


lieve the rank and file of the producers 
are a unit with me on this matter. 
Without our western market where 


would we be this year’ And it is well 
to remember that much as we appre- 
ciate honey as food, yet after all it is 
not considered a necessity by the great 
mass of consumers. There is sucha 
thing as over development of any indus- 
try, and I honestly believe that the 
honey business here in Ontario is dan- 
gerously near that point just at present. 
Don’t be afraid to criticize if you don’t 
agree with me. 





CONVENTION GE PROCEEDINGS 














Glimpses from the New York State 
Beekeepers’ Convention 


BY F. GREINER. 


An animated beekeepers’ convention, 
which was well attended, was held in 
Rochester, N. Y., on Dec. 2 and 3. The 
reader might be interested in some of 
the discussions held and addresses de- 
livered, and if I may be allowed, I will 
here mention some interesting features 
as they occurred. 

As to setting and maintaining the 
price of honey, it was stated by Mr. S. 
D. House, that in Canada they had 
successfully settled that question. Crop 
reports were gathered all over the land 
by the beekeepers’ society, and a special 
committee then decided what the price 
should be for the season. So success- 
ful had they been that even the whole- 
sale dealers had been abiding by these 
decisions. The association voted to 
give this method a trial. 

Ina general discussion about cap- 
ping melters, it was brought out that it 
was best to allow cappings to drain for 
a day or more, and then use a capping 
melter. 

Mr. E. R. Root said that honey should 

not be left long in contact with hot 
wax. Some used a_ water-jacketed 
boiler to melt the cappings, the same 
being provided with a spout allowing 
honey and wax to escape as fast as it 
had melted sufficiently. Mr. Baldridge, 
from Kendaia, uses such a one at the 
close of the day’s work. 
. That it is a necessity for the exten- 
sive beekeeper to keep a record of each 
colony is disputed by few. Mr. Case 
utilizes broken sections for the purpose. 
A piece of tin is nailed to the side of 
each hive, forming a pocket, as it were; 
this receives the piece of section and 
protects it from the rains, etc. This 
pocket must be of the right depth so as 
to leave the piece of section protruding 
just a trifle. 

Why so much difference in the yields 
of different colonies was explained by 
Mr. G. S. Demuth, from the Depart- 
ment of Entomology at Washington, 
D. C.,in a very novel way. Four fac- 
tors, he said, were responsible for the 
differences in honey yield in different 
seasons and with different colonies. 
First, source of the nectar; secondly, 
weather conditions; thirdly, number of 


workers in the hive; fourth, public 
sentiment for storing (storing instinct 
must be dominant). Mr. Demuth com- 
pared the conditions to a game of dice. 
Imagine, he said, each condition to be 
represented by one of the little cubes, 
the six sides of each numbered from 
one to six; castthem onthe table; you 
may imagine that the aces may come 
up on all four, but it is rarely to be ex- 
pected. When it happens in beekeep- 
ing you have a bumper crop. 

Only the third and fourth factors 
enumerated are under the control of 
the apiarist, and the more successful 
heis in keeping the conditions right 
the better the results. It is probable 
there will always be a lack of uniform- 
ity in results with most beekeepers. 
The breeding of a bee which has the 
storing instinct to an intensified de- 
gree, he recommended. 


In the following discussion Mr. 
House and Mr. Dines, from Camillus, 
N. Y., championed their sectional hive, 
asserting that with such a one it was 
much easier to manage to bring about 
that contentment within the hive nec- 
essary for storing the greatest amount 
of surplus. 

Shall extracted honey be retailed in 
the granulated form was the next sub- 
ject, and Mr. C. B. Howard held that 
granulated honey should be so sold, 
kept for sale in the manner as cheese 
is sliced off from blocks in quantities 
wanted. 


Mr. E. R. Root showed granulated 
honey put up for retail trade in paper 
cartons, weighing about 1% pounds, 
something which would fill the bill it 
would seem. He stated that to cut up 
granulated honey into squares of the 
desired size, the tin was stripped from 
the honey, or, if in barrels, the staves 
were taken down, then by means of 
tightly stretched wires the block of 
solid honey was cut up. Mr. Root said: 
“You cannot cut honey, soap, tallow, 
etc., with knives, but taut wires will do 
it. When the honey is in proper shape 
the cubes are wrapped in paraffine 
paper and slid into the cartons. It may 
be called honey-spread or honey-but- 
ter. Comb honey may also be put up 
in cartons, but must be left to drain for 
24 hours after being cut up into 
squares.” 

In the question-box a standard for 
goldens was demanded. It was con- 


ceded by the majority that the workers 
of such a strain should be golden all 
over except the extreme tip end of the 
body. A few others held that a bee 
possessing three or four golden bands 
might claim the distinction “ Goldens” 
as against the leather-colored strain of 
Italians. 

Markings of other bees were dis- 
cussed. It was shown that there was 
very little difference between brown or 
black bees (Carniolans, Banats and 
Caucasians). Mr. Root said even ex- 
perts were often puzzled. 

Before adjournment it was decided 
to hold a special meeting at Cornell 
farmers’ week in February, and the 
next regular meeting in Syracuse dur- 
ing December, 1914. 

Naples, N. Y. 
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Quebec Meeting of Beekeepers 


The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion of beekeepers of the province: of 
Quebec. took place in the Government 
offices at Montreal, Nov.2. About a 
hundred members were present. Dr. 
Emery Lalonde presided. 

After the reading of the minutes the 
following officers were elected: 

Honorary Chairman— J. E. Caron, 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Chairman—Dr, Emery Lalonde. 

Vice-Chairman—A. L. Beaudin. _ 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. O. Comiré. 

The financial statement showed re- 
ceipts from the Government grant 
$200, and from membership dues $126. 
Aiter paying the year’s expenses there 
was a balance in the treasury of $37.61. 

Statistics concerning the production 
of honey in the province were fur- 
nished by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The latter complained that the associa- 
tion had failed to furnish such full in- 
formation as was necessary concerning 
crops. To this it was replied that the 
association covered too largea terri- 
tory to be able to furnish full statistics. 

A request was made to the Govern- 
ment for a continuation of the annual 
grant, and that it be increased to $300. 
The Government wasalso asked for an 
allowance of $1000 for the purchase of 
Italian queens. ; 

It was decided toask for a change in 
the inspection law to increase the 
power of the inspectors, to forbid the 
keeping of bees in hives with immov- 
able combs, to prevent the importation 
within the province of infected bees or 
implements, and to increase the fine 
for infractions of the law concerning 
the spraying of fruit trees during 
bloom. 

Lectures were afterwards given by 
Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist 
of Ontario, L. M. Grignon, Chas. Pélo- 
quin, and Mr. Beaulne, Assistant Ento- 
mologist of the Ottawa Experimental 
Farm. 

On the second day, lectures were 
given by J. C. Magan, Michel Dufault, 
and J. F. Prud’homme. 

An exhibit of honey, both comb and 
extracted, was made, and prizes given 


to the following exhibitors: L. J. 
Comiré, Vincent Benoit, and A. L. 
Beaudin. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Harry Jones 
exhibited cages for shipping bees by 
the pound. Mr. Beaulne gave a con- 
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ference on outdoor wintering, such as 
is practiced at the Ottawa Experimen- 
tal Farm. Mr. J. A. Vaillancourt, of 
Montreal, gave a talk on the sale of 
honey and the best methods of pack- 
ing it. 

The meeting ended with a report of 
A. O. Comiré, inspector, on the work 
of inspection during the past season. 

A vote of thanks was offered to the 
different speakers, and the meeting 
adjourned. 
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Minnesota State Beekepers’ Meeting 





Increasing interest in the art of pro- 
ducing honey by the Minnesota bee- 
keepers could be readily recognized 
on entering the hall occupied by the 
Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association on 
Dec. 3. About 100, which included 
many ladies, was the average attend- 
ance of the sessions for two days. 
Beekeepers of the fair sex took promi- 
nent part in the meeting. 

_Both the small beekeeper and spe- 
cialist were there to profit by the num- 
bers on the program, which were all 
ably presented. That one can learn to 
produce honey in carload quantities 
with a few years’ experience and per- 
sistent effort, was shown by Mr. E. L. 
Hoffman, of Janesville, who held the 
attention of the convention, telling 
“How My Bees Produced 30 Tons of 
Extracted Honey this Season.” In 
about 600 colonies of bees, swarming 
was almost entirely prevented by 
proper manipulation, and some 4000 
sheets of Langstroth size foundation 
drawn out. The energetic and intelli- 
gent beekeeper can get the crop, but 
avast amount of work is required to 
produce results, and actually prevent 
swarming with the use of the Lang- 
stroth and smaller sized hives. 

Beekeepers are eager to see sweet 
clover grown in their locality, but it is 
only by being tactful that they can in- 
duce their neighbor farmers to grow 
it. Let the farmer know its value asa 
fertilizer and forage crop. After in- 
teresting his neighbor and distribut- 
ing Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 145, on 


Sweet Clover, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, R. F. Hall, of 
New Auburn, Minn., was enabled to 
sell all the sweet clover seed that he 
could produce. Sweet clover seems to 
be more valuable in the central States 
than alfalfa. It is stillon the list of 
obnoxious weeds in Minnesota, but 
this will soon be rectified, and with a 
new bulletin on clovers, which will 
soon be out, sweet clover will be offi- 
cially placed where it belongs, above 
both timothy and red clover in value 
as a forage. 

Minnesota beekeepers, and beekeep- 
ers in general throughout this country, 
have been leading a movement for ed- 
ucation and experimentation in their 
respective States. Those in charge of 
the State Agricultural Station recog- 
nize this, and are making every effort 
to respond to the demands of the peo- 
ple. Quarters to house the new de- 
partment of apiculture in beekeeping 
are being prepared. Announcement is 
made by Prof. Francis Jager, that the 
week beginning Jan. 19, is scheduled for 
the first free short course in beekeep- 
ing inthe Farm School. This is open 
to persons of any age wishing to broaden 
their knowledge of beekeeping, and 
every one can be assured in advance of 
useful instruction to be given by Father 
Jager, whose apiary is a model one and 
whose ideas are progressive. 

The Experiment Station will take 
immediate steps for the improvement 
of the races of bees, particularly with 
the Carniolans. Best wishes for your 
efforts, Prof. Jager. Your idea of too 
small quarters usually afforded the Car- 
niolan queen is well taken. About 40 
years ago Charles Dadant threw aside 
the Langstroth sized hive for one with 
40 percent larger brood-chamber to 
accommodate the capacity of the Ital- 
ian bee, which saved him excessive 
manipulation and double decked bodies. 

An experimental bee-cellar arranged 
to absorb and evaporate the moisture 
which collects in the form of a heavy 
frost inside the cellar, will be tried this 
winter by Dr. L. D. Leonard, of Min- 
neapolis, the present secretary-treas- 
urer of the Minnesota Beekeepers’ As- 
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, HALL. OF NEW AUBURN, MINN. : 
Mr. Hall is a sweet clover enthusiast who has interested his neighbors and influenced them 
meee it for profit. Incidentally it helps his bees. Notice the sweet clover back of 
the hives. 


Mr. Hall read a paper on “ Sweet Clover” at the Minneapolis meeting. 








sociation. Information concerning the 
best methods of wintering in Minne- 
sota would be of benefit to its bee- 
keepers. 

The State Fair exhibit as an adver- 
tising and educational medium is prob- 
ably quite as valuable as the contest 
for prizes. A larger allowance for 
prizes has been recommended by Mr. 
Scott La Monte, Superintendent of the 
Apiary Department of the State Fair 
Board. The large and first-class ex- 
hibits this year deserve more recogni- 
tion in the way of bigger prizes. 

The organization of a Honey Ex- 
change is urged by L. F. Sampson, of 
Excelsior, whose experience in selling 
his fruit crop in that way has been 
very satisfactory. Honey, however, 
does not appear to the consumers in 
general as almost a necessity, so the 
demand for honey is lighter than for 
fruits. The producer with a retail 
trade of his own will not turn over his 
crop to a Honey Exchange, even though 
it may be a properly conducted co- 
operative association... 

Minnesota beekeepers appreciate the 
services of their State inspector, J. A. 
Holmberg, 1241 Edgerton St., St. Paul, 
His last report may be secured by send- 
ing to the above address. 

Mr. P. J. Doll, President; Mr. Scott 
La Monte, Ist Vice-President; and Mr. 
L. V. Rodecker, 2d Vice-President, 
were re-elected as officers of the asso- 
ciation. Dr. L. D. Leonard was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive Committee: P. J. Doll, C. 
A. Palmer. L. F. Sampson, L. V. Bo- 
decker, and L. C. Pilcher. 








Meeting of Michigan Beekeepers’ 
Association 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held their meeting at the Y. M. C. 
A. Building in Detroit on Dec. 10 and 
11. This was an enthusiastic meeting, 
and the excellent program arranged by 
the President and Secretary left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

In his address, Pres. Jenner E. Morse 
urged the convention to take steps to 
secure more members for the associa- 
tion. There is no doubt that the 
greatest progress can be made only by 
the co-operation of all the beekeepers 
in the State. 

Mr. L. S. Griggs, of Flint, talked on 
how he produced and sold comb honey. 
Mr. Griggs produces both comb and 
extracted honey, and is as successfal 
a beekeeper as can be found in the 
State. Many subscribers will recog- 
nize Mr. Griggs’ address as that of 
our old friend, W. Z. Hutchinson. In 
fact, Mr. Griggs purchased Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s apiary shortly after his death, 
and is meeting with great success. 

The convention was entertained by 
lantern slides on the subject of “Pol- 
lenization.” Prof. R. H. Pettit, of Lan- 
sing, gave views of the bees at work 
on different flowers. The process of 
carrying pollen from one flower to an- 
other, either on the abdomen or back 
of bees, was plainly shown. 

Mr. E. B. Tyrrell, Secretary of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association, gave 
an address on “ Imagination as Applied 
to the Bee Business.” Mr. Tyrrell’s 
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pictures were for the beekeeper who 
was in the least inclined to build air 
castles. Migratory beekeeping was es- 
pecially mentioned in his talk. 

The association was especially fortu- 
nate in having with them Mr. J. P. 
Munson, of the Michigan Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Munson, in his talk, 
showed plainly the difficulties that be- 
set the fruit grower when spraying his 
trees, and in return asked that the bee- 
keepers teach why the fruit grower 
should have consideration for bees. 
There was no room left for doubt that 
the bees cannot puncture fruit, and 
that they were necessary for the pol- 
lenation of fruit flowers. 

Michigan is especially fortunate in 


A. H. GUERNSEY, OF IONIA, MICH., 

With a runaway swarm. The swarm was 
found on a limb 1% inches through, 40 feet 
from the ground. [t had combs 2 feet long 
and 13 inches deep. The bees were safely 
captured and taken to a photograph gal- 
lery and afterward exhibitedon thestreets 
for several hours. 


having secured the sevices of Mr. F. E. 
Millen as State Inspector of Apiaries. 
His address to the convention on the 
subject of “Cause, Treatment and 
Eradication of Foul Brood” was ex- 
cellent. Mr. Millen has had consider- 
able experience with foul brood, and 
we are sure that if the beekeepers give 
him the required assistance the war on 
foul brood in Michigan will succeed. 

Mr. A. G. Woodman, of Grand Rap- 
ids, in showing various beekeepers’ 
appliances, gave a description of his 
new combined section folder and foun- 
dation fastener. This little machine 
gives promise of being a winner among 
beekeepers who produce comb honey. 
Mr. Woodman showed how top and 
bottom starters could be put in a sec- 
tion all at one operation. Most foun- 
dation fasteners put the foundation on 
one side of the section only, but this 
machine places it on two sides, top and 
bottom, with exactness. 

Beekeeping in the colleges. was the 
subject of the address by Prof. Morley 
Pettit, of Guelph, Ont. As Michigan is 


just starting on this subject,the ad- 
dress was listened to with great inter- 
est. The Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation has nearly 1500 members, and 
the audience was told how these mem- 
bers were secured, and what the work 
at the Ontario Agricultural College 
was doing for the students in college. 

It was very much regretted by the 
beekeepers present that Mr. Ira D. 
Bartlett could not be at the convention, 
but a short paper by him was read on 
“ Wintering Bees Out-of-Doors.” The 
subject assigned to Mr. Bartlett was 
“Wintering Bees on Summer Stands,” 
but Mr. Bartlett’s experience has been 
wholly with wintering bees in clusters 
of four, and not simply on the original 
summer stands. 

Mr. D. Running. of Filion, Mich., 
gave a very interesting talk on his 
method of wintering bees in cellars, 
and also gave a description of a cellar 
he has built for the express purpose of 
wintering all his colonies. There is 
no doubt that in his location cellar 
wintering is the best method of carry- 
ing bees through the winter. 

The editor of the Beekeepers’ Review, 
Mr. Townsend, talked on “ The Pro- 
duction of Extracted Honey.” As 
stated in the Review a few months ago, 
Mr. Townsend and his sons practice 
wintering their bees with a shallow 
super full of honey just above the 
brood-chamber. This extra super is 
for the purpose of ensuring plentiful 
stores up until apple bloom, and even 
until white clover yields in the spring. 

The meeting of the association will 
be held at the Michigan Agricultural 
College in Lansing, Mich., next year. 
<> 0» 


The Missouri Meeting at Excelsior 
Springs 








The meeting of the Missouri bee- 
keepers at this famous resort, on Dec. 
16 and 17, 1913, proved very efficient. 
Important steps were taken. The mem- 
bership fee has thus far been only 50 





cents, but it was decided that more 
funds were needed both for paying ex- 
penses and with a view to incorporate 
so asto form a permanent organiza- 
tion similer to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural associations. The fee 
was raised to $1.00. A committee was 
appointed to consider incorporation 
and securing an appropriation from the 
State Legislature, for the purpose of 
publishing the proceedings and all im- 
portant information in the fight against 
diseases, also for co-operation in secur- 
ing better prices for honey. A revision 
of the constitution was also contem- 
plated. 


Interesting papers were read by E. E. 
Lawrence, Clay Foley, H. C. Gadberry, 
Dr. A. D. Wolfe, W. T. Cary, and C. C. 
Clemons. The latter gentleman ter- 
rified his audience by facetiously pro- 
ducing an enormous roll, which pur- 
ported to be an address, but turned out 
to be blank paper. His address, which 
was excellent, treated of the experi- 
ences of the commission merchant and 
of the best methods of grading honey 
for the market. 

The editor of the American Bee 
Journal gave a half hour talk on bee- 
keeping in Europe. 

The president, J. W. Rouse, gave con- 
siderable information concerning foul 
brood and the failure to secure a law 
by only one vote of minority. He 
urged the beekeepers to do as was done 
in Illinois in a similar circumstance, 
write to their representatives individ- 
ually and demand their support of the 
measure. The attitude of the conven- 
tion indicated that very strenuous ef- 
forts will be made in this direction at 
the next session of the Missouri Legis- 
lature. 

A resolution was passed granting to 
the secretary 25 percent of the member- 
ship dues as an indemnity of his labors. 
The association nominated the city of 
Columbia as the next place of meeting, 
subject to the decision of the executive 
committee. Resolutions were passed 
in favor of a course in beekeeping at 





This apiary produced 200s pounds of comb honey for its owner in 10913. It belongs to Ed. J. 
Johnson, of Postville, Iowa. 
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the Agricultural College of Missouri. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Gadberry, 
a committee was appointed to ask the 
Board of Agriculture for an increase 
of the present premiums at the State 
Fair, to at jleast $500: in view of the 
fact that the State of Minnesota gives 
over $1000 for that purpose. 

The election of officers resulted as 


follows: President, J. W. Rouse; Vice- 
President, H. C. Gadberry; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J F. Diemer. 

Such meetings are very pleasant and 
exceedingly useful. But they should be 
more fully attended. Instead of 25 or 
30, there should be 150 beekeepers in 
attendance. Those who fail to attend 
do not realize how much they miss. 











Traveling Through France 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


E left Paris on July 14, which, as 
explained before, is the same 
as our American 4th. We 
wanted to avoid the crowds 
and get a good night of sleep. 

The streets were filling, the flags 
swinging, and the soldiers marching 
towards the field of Longchamps, for 
the annual parade. We turned our 
backs on all this and took a train, via 
Reims, for Grandpré,in northeastern 
France. The surroundings of Paris 
are beautiful, and on the way we ad- 
mired the avenues, the gardens, the 
groves, which show training beyond 
our American ways. Wife had no idea 
of the curious shapes into which trees 
may be trained and trimmed, and of 
the possibility of having shaded ave- 
nues in which nota single limb is al- 
lowed to extend farther than the others 
to the distance of 6 inches. 

The trip from Paris to Reims, 98 
miles, was made in 2 hours. But be- 
yond that, we were in a local train 
which made 20 stops, and took exactly 
2% hours to cover 40 miles. This was 
commented upon by an American 
traveler, who remarked that if they had 
kept on at the same rate as at first, 
they would have run clear out of 
France, into Belgium, before the time 
was up. 


Grandpré (see the cuts) is on a hill- 
side, crowded together as are most 
European villages, with the church in 
the center and the inevitable castle on 
the hill overlooking the village. The 
church, of the 16th century, contains 
the tombs of the dukes De Joyeuse. 

At the station house a limping old 
man, pushing a wheelbarrow in front 
of him, offered to guide us to the hotel. 
As there aretwo hotels in this small 
place, there is a little competition, and 
our porter secured a glass of wine as a 
reward from the landlady, for guiding 
us to the hotel Didion, the farthest 
house in the rear of the picture below 
the castle. The old lady, a kindly look- 
ing, bearded woman, informed us that 
the price of her best room, with two 
beds was 1 franc 50, or 30 cents. The 
meals were 50 cents each. This we 
thought rather high in a country place, 
but when dinner was served, with six 
courses, in a quaint dining-room all to 
ourselves, we thought it cheap enough. 

If the reader will refer to the Sep- 
tember account of our voyage, he will 
see that our trip to Grandpré was for 
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the purpose of visiting the birth place 
of my wife’s mother, and if possible 
ascertain whether there were any rela- 
tives of hers still living there. So, 
after our meal, we called the hostess 
and began asking questions. She 
directed us, at our request, to one of 
the oldest ladies in the village, and we 
were soon informed that we still had 
in this village two second cousins. All 
doubts were removed when, upon 
further enquiry, we were told by the 
cousins in question that they had heard 
their grandmother say that she had 
relatives in America who kept a large 
lot of bees. The family pictures were 
brought out; we exhibited some which 
we had brought ourselves, and this 
made matters clear. It was over 20 
years since any correspondence had 
been exchanged, and the old folks 
were all dead. But the acquaintance 
was joyfully renewed, with much won- 
der on their part that any one should 
come so far to seefrelatives. 

The rest of that day was spent in 
meeting French_peasants, visiting their 
homes, their pretty gardens, narrow 
lanes, green paths and white roads. 

When evening came, our expected 
restful night was apparently jeopar- 
dized bya ball on the public square 
shown in the picture, right in front of 
the hotel, exactly in the same fashion 
as the free-for-all balls of the Paris 
celebration. We realized then that the 
whole of France had a dancing floor 





that night wherever a smooth public 
square was found. But at 11 o'clock it 
rained, and this put an end to the ball, 
so we had a peaceful night after all. 

_L reported in the September number 
visiting a beekeeper, who is also a 
candle-maker in that village. His skill 
is remarkable in making beautiful 
white wax candles, with fine wax orna- 
ments that resemble leaves and blos- 
soms, mouldings, etc.; the whole thing 
with the help of only a few tools of his 
own devising. But is this any more 
wonderful than the hand carving of 
the magnificent stone sculptures so 
delicate and gauze-like that we saw 
everywhere in the Old World ? 

This man’s bees are in his back lot, 
a pretty vegetable garden surrounded, 
as usual, with old mossy walls. Every 
inch of available space is in use, the 
walls even being latticed, and fruit- 
trees trained and fastened to the trellis. 
The production of extracted honey is 
almost universal there, and he uses our 
half-story method of extracting supers. 
Our name was very familiar to him, 
since he uses our hive. Their crops 
are not large, the yield being confined 
to some varieties of centaurea, bass- 
wood, a little alfalfa and white clover. 
In reply to my questions concerning 
the May disease, our so-called paraly- 
sis, he called it vertigo, and ascribed 
its existence to the honey of the “cen- 
taurea jacea.” As this disease exists 
in different countries with entirely 
different flora, I believe that opinion 
erroneous. 


His method of fastening foundation 
is rather remarkable. He uses in the 
brood frames a horizontal wire within 
a quarter inch (5 millimeters) of the 
underside of the top-bar. He holds 
very rationally that, since the greater 
part of the strain is supported by the 
upper portion of the sheet, it is this 
part which must be strengthened. As 
a rule, we place the top wire too low in 
the frame. He and most other manu- 
facturers work their foundation at 
home with a Rietsche press. It uses 
about twice as much wax as the cylin- 
ders. It does not seem profitable. 

After another day partly spent in 
this pretty village, and a visit to the old 
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Bird's eye view of the old village of Grandpré. 
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castle, we again took the train. This 
time we aimed to reach the city of my 
birth, old Langres. But a ride across 
country to the south would have neces- 
sitated our changing trains four times 
in as many hours. So we returned to 
Reims, where one of the main lines of 
the “ Est” (eastern railroad) could be 
reached again. In this way we made 
but one change. We took advantage 
of the stop in Reims, where we spent 
the night, to visit the old cathedral, 
where the kings of France were usually 
crowned and anointed. It was there 
that Joan of Arc witnessed the crown- 
ing of King Charles VII, whom she 
had helped to regain his kingdom, in 
1430. 

When you reach a strange city, it is 
always more or less of a problem to 
make sure of a good reasonable-priced 
hotel. But we had none of this trou- 
ble during our trip. Upon our arrival 
in France, our good friend and prudent 
adviser, Mr. Crépieux-Jamin, provided 
us with a letter of introduction to the 
“Touring Club De France,” of which 
he is one of the oldest members and 
representatives. By his instructions 
we called at the offices of this famous 
organization, 65 Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, Paris, presented our creden- 
tials, and in 15 minutes we were sup- 
plied with a card of membership, a 
pretty badge, three guide books, giving 
the names and address of the best 
hotels in each city of Franceand of 
the countries that we were about to 
visit, with prices of rooms, meals, etc. ; 
lists of automobile garages, addresses 
of machinists, with prices of repairs 
agreed upon for either automobiles or 
bicycles, a list of the places of interest 
in each city or around it, of the local 
dishes and beverages of each place, 
etc. All this for the insignificant sum 
of 9 francs 50 ($1.90). The price of 
the subscription without guides is only 
$1.00, and they give in addition a year 
of the monthly magazine entitled, 
“Touring Club De France.” 


But this is not all. As a member 
one is entitled to discounts at many of 
the hotels, and the amount of discount 
with acopy of contract is mentioned 
in the Guide. Our card of member- 
ship which I have retained, since it is 
good for a year, bears the number 
279,500. If you wish to travel in Eu- 
rope, by all means secure a membership 
in the “ Touring Club De France.” You 
may also join that of Switzerland, or 
of Italy, but do not miss the first, if 
you can secure proper credentials. It 
is a great satisfaction, when you reach 
a strange place,to be able to give to 
the railroad porter, who carries your 
baggage, the name of the hotel you 
have selected, to be sure that you can 
get a room such as you desire, in a re- 
liable house, at a stated figure, and not 
pay exorbitant prices for your meals. 
In addition, you are welcomed by the 
hotel manager as a member of a pow- 
erful fraternity of travelers. 


By the way, the hotel manager in 
Europe is usually a very pleasant lady; 
none of your American hotel clerks 
who look upon you with disdain unless 
you wear the latest style of clothes and 
are ready to order the very best room. 
In fashionable hotels in America, I 
have sometimes been made to feel that 
the clerk was only condescending to 


permit me to remain, if I behaved. 
Don’t understand me as, intimating 
that all the hotel clerks are of that sort, 


but the best of them are hardly a 
affable as the hotel people of the Old 
World. 
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Another view of Grandpré, where Mr. and Mrs. Dadant visited while in Europe. 
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The Chaff Hive 


BY DR. A. F. BONNEY. 


N an early day before cellars for 
bees were invented, the chaff hive 
was in its glory; but because it 
was a bulky affair, being made of 
full one-inch lumber with 4 inches 

of space between walls, it was about as 
immovable as a house, and when bee- 
keepers began counting their colonies 
by the score, they looked about for 
something lighter. 

Notwithstanding the neglect accord- 
ed the chaff hive in years past, it is, I 
think, the only one for the farmer, 
small beekeeper in town, and, for that 
matter, the professional. As I am 
neither, I am in a position to judge, 
and with the farmer losing his few 
colonies every winter with the com- 
mon hive, the man with 50 or more 
trying to pack or cellar, and the big 
fellow with hundreds which are taken 
out in the spring to “spring dwindle,” 
I think there can be no argument re- 
garding the necessity of some good, 
safe way to winter bees, and that way 
I know to be the chaff hive, at any 
rate for the small beekeeper—to avoid 
argument. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Holtermann, of Canada, aban- 
doned a $1000 cellar. to winter out-of- 
doors. Why does he not use chaff 
hives? I suppose he has a thousand 
of the others. 

Very few beginners have ever seen 
such a home for the bees, and a small 
description of it may not be amiss. 
Briefly, a chaff hive has spaces pro- 
tected by four walls, each packed 
with some porous material, as chaff, 


from which the hive got its name; the 
finer parts of shredded cornstalks, 
which the writer “discovered ;” ground 
corncobs, first recommended by the 
Root people, I think; planer shavings, 
excelsior, or even straw. The object 
in packing is to break up the confined 
air into small spaces, and thus prevent 
it from circulating. There is nothing 
inherently “warm” in either of them. 
If one lives adjacent to a timber he 
will find dry forest leaves one of the 
very best things to pack with. 

But these packed walls are, I believe, 
of secondary importance to the pro- 
tection given the top of the hive, for 
no matter how warm the walls, if the 
top of the hive is cold, or if there be 
an escape of heat upwards, the bees 
will suffer; so when you combine the 
packed cover, sides and ends you have 
something approaching the bees’ nat- 
ural home in a hollow tree, a water- 
proof cavity, open at the bottom, 
which is, above, practically air tight, 
and with an entrance vastly larger 
than ever given by man, which, I think, 
tends to give hardier bees. Moreover, 
there is but little danger that this en- 
trance will ever become clogged by 
dead bees. 

There are at the present time but 
three chaff hives on the market, and 
those are put out by the Woodman 
Co., the Root people, and the Falconer 
Company. The first mentioned has an 
outer shell of %-inch lumber, and an 
inner of %. There is what is calleda 
winter rim, which, like the cover, sets 
in a rabbet, flush with the walls of the 
brood-chamber. It has the old “chaff 
tray,” which I never use, putting my 
packing in the winter rim on top the 
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super cover instead, while it may be 
put into sacks and used year after 
year. There are two holes in the cover, 
in the ends, for “the escape of mois- 
ture,” but these I plug with corks, as I 
do not believe we can have an upward 
escape of moisture without a corres- 
ponding loss of heat. However, this 
is not said to excite discussion. 

The Root hive has a thicker packed 
space than the others, but has a thin 
¥%-inch outer walland no handles, or 
at least had none some months ago. 
They use the chaff tray, and must, for 
the cover telescopes over the tray and 
brood-chamber. The great objection 
to this hive was removed when, at my 
suggestion, they made a loose bottom 
forit. It may be well to state that the 
Root people winter a thousand colo- 
nies of bees in chaff hives in Medina; 
they so wrote me a year ago. 

—~Lhe Falconer hive is very similar to 
the others, but instead of lock or dove- 
tail joints the walls are fastened to 
four corner posts. If given a choice 
between dovetail hives for out-of-door 
wintering and putting the bees in a 
cellar, ll take either of these hives, 
because being warm the bees begin 
breeding early, earlier than in the cel- 
lar. Of course, some more stores may 
be used, for you cannot have fire with- 
out fuel, and it may be that up to the 
first of June not much more feed will 
be required in the chaff hive than in 
the cellar, and not so much when re- 
sults are considered. Remember there 
is no setting bees out of a cozy, warm 
cellar into the changing April weather 
to dwindle away. Also, they are cooler 
in summer without shading, and do 
not require as much ventilation as the 
dovetail. while I use an abundance. 

olf evidence of the value of the chaff 
hive were lacking, I had it and to spare 
in the spring of 1913. I had in 1912 
lost about all my bees from total lack 
of clover and other pasture, combined 
with a dreadful drouth, and the colo- 
nies I had in the spring of 1913 were 
mere handfuls of bees the first of May, 
but these same colonies gave me an 
average of 300 pounds to the colony. 
This was due, of course, to the tre- 
mendous flow of nectar, but under any 
other conditions than the chaff hive 
I would have had no bees to get it. 


All these chaff hives have, I believe, 
entrances that are too small. More- 
over they are apt to clog with dead 
bees. If the entrance blocks were put 
in upside down, it would give more 
space for dead bees to accumulate, but 
with 6 inches of good, dry packing on 
top the brood-chamber and the walls 
packed, a 3x3-inch entrance is none 
too large to ensure pure air in the hive. 
Protect this entrance from mice with 
wire-mesh if necessary, using the kind 
the masons do to sift sand through. 

If, 40 years ago, the chaff hive had 
been cheaper than the dovetail or box- 
hive, there would probably be no other 
kind in use today, and while today the 
cost of the protected hive is but little 
more than the other, the slight addi- 
tional cost will still induce buyers to 
seek the cheaper line of goods, while 
the saving of one good colony would, 
in many cases, pay all the extra cost. 

I feel like telling prospective users 
of the chaff hives something the mantw 
facturersdo not, and that is that a. 





joints in the hives should be laid in 
thick white‘lead to make them as near 
water tight as possible, then give the 
hives a good painting with white lead 
and linseed oil. I also advise the pur- 
chase, in the flat, of one of each of the 
hives I have mentioned, so that you 
will be able to judge. I think it almost 
a waste of time and money to buy any- 
thing smaller than the 10-frame size in 
either make. Use a metal-roofed cover, 
and in the winter a couple crate staples 
to hold the cover in place will prevent 
some worry. 

Finally, the entrance of the chaff 
hive must be low enough to let all 
storm water drain off the bottom-board 
to the end that the hive remain dry. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[We much prefer a long, shallow en- 
trance, too shallow for the mice to 
crawl through, to a %4-inch entrance 


with wire mesh small enough to keep 
the mice out. Bees will carry out 
almost anything that needs taking out 
through a long entrance, but the wire 
mesh is everlastingly in the way. A 5- 
16th entrance, cut true, will keep out 
mice.—EDpIrTor. | 
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Odors and Queen Introduction 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


HE article by Dr. Bruennich, in 
the American Bee Journal for 
November, places considerable 
emphasis on odor as of impor- 
tance in behavior of bees one to 

another. Until we have more definite 
and accurate data on the behavior of 
bees in the presence of known odors, 
itis almost idle to seriously discuss 
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the value of odors to them in determ- 
ining their actions. However, some 
observations of mine may be of inter- 
est,and perhaps help others in their 
work. 

Long ago,on discovering the true 
way bees obtain food from each other, 
which was exactly the opposite of what 
was universally taught and believed, I 
assumed that possibly some, perhaps 
many other teachings were equally 
wrong. As I was then particularly in- 
terested in queen behavior and intro- 
duction, I turned to the odor factor as 
a promising fieldfor study. I soon be- 
came convinced that it did not play the 
important part assigned to it, and there 
followed the experiments which have 
resulted in the new method of intro- 
duction. From the already excellent 
results achieved by others as well as 
myself with that method, my unbelief 
was not without profit. 

Finding that I could introduce any 
queen to any colony, I proceeded to 
test odors on queens thus run in. 
Queens were anointed with all sorts 
of odors—as had previously been tried 
on marked workers and drones—and 
such queens were introduced by the 
above-mentioned method. Sometimes 
a queen would be introduced to half a 
dozen colonies the same day, and in 
other cases a queen would be reper- 
fumed and reintroduced to the same 
colony several times on the same or 
subsequent days. The results always 
sustained my belief in the negative im- 
portance of odor. Various perfumes, 


essential oils, saliva, tobacco juice, per- 


spiration, odors from the skin of 
horses and dogs and other things were 
used, and so.long as these things did 
not cause physical discomfort to the 
queen, the bees seemed to be uncon- 
cerned by their presence on the queen. 
Perfumes (alcoholic extracts) essen- 
tial oils and some other substances 
caused quite apparent distress to the 
queen, the oils quickly causing death 
except when used in the most minute 
quantities. When distressed the be- 
havior of the queens was not normal, 
and as was to be expected their recep- 
tion by the bees varied widely. 

Though bees possess a most acute 
sense of smell it does not follow that 
the odor of the individual bee governs 
its reception by an alien colony. It 
seems more reasonable to think that 


the individual bee recognizes a colony. 


odor different from the home odor, 
and is thereby caused to behave in such 
a way as to invite attack. And yet 
when some colonies have the combs 
with adhering bees separated, . the 
combs being stood around against 
convenient objects as trees, buildings, 
etc., on being returned to the hive 
again in 10 or more minutes, a violent 
fight takes place between the bees of 
all the adjacent combs, until some- 
times a quarter or more of the whole 
colony is destroyed. Surely, the home 
odor had not evaporated from all those 
combs and the new ones been absorbed 
by them and the adhering bees. Odor 
fails to explain there. 

Dr. Bruennich’s theory of the old 
guardian bees being the trouble makers 





is not borne out in experiments, for 
with colonies so long queenless as to 
have laying workers, and with those 
more rare cases where after 6, 8, or 10 
weeks of queenlessness no such egg 
producers appear, and where, of course, 
all the bees are of the guard class, 
queens can be run in with perfect ease. 

I beg leave to interject here a bit of 
advice to the novice who may read 
this. To colonies so long queenless 
give a comb or two of emerging brood 
that proper nurses may be on hand to 
feed well the brood soon to appear 
from the eggs of the new queen. 

To what degree odor governs the 
behavior of one bee to another we may 
never know; but we do know that by 


_ ignoring this factor altogether and by 


merely getting the bees into a turmoil, 
we can do with queens what we never 
could do when working on the odor 
theory. 

I do not hesitate to introduce by the 
new method any queen no matter how 
valuable she is, and regardless of 
whence she comes, either from near at 
hand or from far away. So uniformly 
successful is the procedure that I use 
no other, and never have the slightest 
anxiety as to the safety of any of them. 

Furthermore, I have found it possible 
to successfully introduce queens to 
colonies containing laying queens, and 
usually the reigning queen is displaced. 
Several factors are very evidently in- 
volved here, for the results are not yet 
uniform. I have been for some time 
studying to determine what are the 
factors, and I believe the time is near 
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at hand when we shall regularly do our 
requeening without dequeening. 
Providence, R. I 


Shall We Encourage More 
Beginners ? 


N page 274, of the November num- 
ber of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, Mr. Byer has an article en- 
titled, “Too Much Rosiness.” 

_ From the trend of his remarks, I 

am inclined to the notion that he is of 
the number who would not encourage 
large numbers of persons to enter the 
business of honey production. Similar 
protests appear so frequently, that I 
am constrained to take the opposite 
view. While there are many who take 
too rosy views of things and offer too 
much encouragement, the tendency is 
entirely too much in the opposite 
direction. 

Find me a prosperous community 
anywhere and I will show you where 
there is much interest in the business 
in which the greater number of per- 
sons are engaged. Here in Iowa, the 
communities where fruit growing is 
profitable are where it is highly devel- 
oped. In my own county, there is 
hardly an up-to-date fruit grower en- 
gaged in the business on a commercial 
scale. Every farm has a few fruit trees; 
and apples, and sometime other fruits, 
especially plums, are a drug on the 
local market in the fruit season. What 
surplus there is goes to market in any 
old package, and half of it rots in the 





grocery store. Inseveral nearby coun-. 


ties fruit growing receives much atten- 
tion; the profits of the orchards are 
published widely, and the fruit pre- 
pared for market in the best possible 
way. Inthose counties the orchards 
pay, and pay big. I know some of their 
owners personally, and know that they 
receive cash returns from their crops 
that make their stock-raising neigh- 
bors fairly green with envy. 


If we expect beekeeping to be’ re- 
garded as a desirable occupation, we 
must not be afraid to say that it is so. 
On the other hand, every inducement 
must be offered to beginners to join 
the associations, attend the conven- 
tions and subscribe for the bee jour- 
nals. In my work as an inspector, I 
seldom find a man who is a reader of a 
bee journal who needs much help from 
me. They frequently have had no ex- 
perience with disease, and desire some 
instructions, but they are familiar with 
bees in general, and understand how 
to proceed with the directions given. 
It is the slovenly, back lot, box-hive 
beekeeper who takes a little honey to 
market in bad condition and sells it for 
a song, who spoils the market and 
makes conditions disagreeable. I know 
markets where the business beekeepers 
have been so persistent in educating 
the public in regard to honey that 
prices rule high, and when the slovenly 
beekeeper brings his junk to town he 
cannot sell it at all without peddiing it 
from house to house. 

In my opinion, if the business of 
honey production is to take rank along 
with other lines, we must always put 
the best side out, and educate the pub- 


lic until a man would be as much 
ashamed to keep bees in box-hives 
without attention as he would to farm 
as his grandfather did. 

f course, we should always take 
pains to inform those interested of the 
fact that beekeeping is a science, and 
that it takes more brains to be a suc- 
cessful beekeeper than to succeed at 
most ordinary callings. The real facts 
should be stated freely and without re- 
gard to the number of persons who 
may become interested in beekeeping. 
In fact, I fully believe that the pros- 
perity of the profession will increase 
with the increasing interest. More 
people interested will call the business 
more prominently to public attention, 
and demand for the apiarists’ products 
will be increased accordingly. Here 
in Iowa, our oldest and most success- 
ful beekeepers are most enthusiastic 
about interesting new men in the busi- 
ness, and it is the policy of the asso- 
ciation to bring the honey-producers’ 
interests before the public as fre- 
quently and forcibly as possible. 

J. J. Wilder, of Georgia, is a conspic- 
uous example of what can be done 
with bees by the right man. The fact 
that there have been a thousand fail- 
ures, to one such conspicuous success, 
only emphasizes the fact that the limi- 
tations are limitations of the man, and 
not of the business. Of course, we all 
agree that there should always be a 
proper amount of caution as to what 
can reasonably be expected in the way 
of financial returns. To be afraid of 
enthusiasm about one’s business for 
fear of possible competition, is to ad- 
mit our inability to meet competition. 
If the business of honey production 
had long been held up as one of the 
most desirable occupations, the bee- 
keeper would be looked up to, instead 
of sneered at. When everybody wants 
to keep bees, the public will awaken to 
the fact that it requires special skill to 
be successful, and skill always de- 
mands respect. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Comb Honey — Sections Well 
Filled 
BY J. E. HAND. 


N page 383, is an article under the 
above heading by G. M. Doolit- 
tle, setting forth the undesirable 
features connected with the per- 
fect filling of sections with hon- 

ey. I fully realize my perilous position 
in expressing views that run counter 
to those advocated by soable an ex- 
ponent of apicultural lore, and my 
dangerous habit of fearlessly express- 
ing by honest convictions regardless 
of who, or how many, are on the other 
side will perhaps result in disaster to 
my preconceived ideas, as usual. A 
casual reading of the article mentioned 
suggested the idea that it would per- 
haps have been more appropriate in 
the columns of a popular magazine, es- 
pecially siuce it contains no informa- 
tion for beekeepers, its chief office 
evidently being to instruct the house- 
wife how to select a section of honey, 
as well as instructing Bridget how to 
cut it out of the section without enough 
drip to pay for licking the knife. 
Assuming that Bridget and the house- 





wife are to be the judges in the discus- 
sion, I will begin by addressing afew 
remarks to Bridget: ‘“ Miss Malloy, 
begging your pardon, I notice you have 
a fine section of honey already to cut 
out of the wood. I also notice that the 
cells are capped solid to the wood, 
while the other one has a row of empty 
cells next to the wood all around it. 
Will you please tell me why you choose 
the well-filled one in preference to the 
other ?” 

“T choose the fat one, your honor, for 
the same reason that I would select a 
fat chicken instead of aleanone. We 
are going to have ‘quality’ to dinner, 
and this section is whiter as well as 
fatter.” 

Addressing the house-wife: “Mrs. 
Skinner, that is a very fine section of 
honey.” 

“Oh, yes; it will do very well for 
common use; but I don’t like it be- 
cause of the row of empty cells clear 
around it, which presents an unfinished 
appearance, that of having been pulled 
too soon. We buy them by the piece, 
and when buying the fat ones I get full 
value for my money.” 


Allowing Bridget and the house-wife 
to judge, Mr. Doolittle has lost his 
case. If he objectsto such a one-sided 
examination, permit me to suggest 
that it is as fair for me to draw on my 
imagination for facts as it is for him; 
and I venture the assertion that nine 
intelligent women in ten will give 
about the same answer. 


There is another angle to the situa- 
tion that Mr. Doolittle has entirely 
overlooked, and it is the most impor- 
tant point of all. We are often com- 
pelled to ship section honey long dis- 
tances by freight in cold weather. Any 
one at all acquainted with the nature 
of empty combsin cold weather knows 
that a slight jar is sufficient to dislodge 
asection of honey having a row,of 
empty cells around it. In fact, we 
never use a knife to remove such 
honey in cold weather, simply give it 
a tunk sidewise, and out it goes. 


On the contrary, a section of honey 
capped solid to the wood may be 
dropped flatwise upon a table in cold 
weather repeatedly without dislodging 
the contents. In fact,the colder the 
weather the more waxy the honey be- 
comes, and the more it will adhere to 
the wood, and the only way it can be 
removed is with a thin-bladed knife. 
This desirable feature enables us to 
ship such honey by freight and guar- 
antee safe delivery to any destination, 
whereas a sudden drop or jar sidewise 
might result in disaster to sections not 
well filled out and capped to the wood. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Doolittle is able to 
pack such honey so as to stand ship- 
ment reasonably well; but others may 
not possess that knowledge, and the 
result will be disastrous in the hands 
of the inexperienced. 

I have had many section-honey trou- 
bles, but the least of them has been the 
fear that the bees would cap the cells 
solid to the wood; and if Mr. Doolittle 
has alot of such honey, he is very 
fortunate, especially since it will com- 
mand the highest market price, stand 
shipment by freight, and please the 
purchaser upon arrival to its destina- 
tion. 

Since these three points include the 
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most desirable features in  section- 
honey production, I stoutly maintain 
that the perfect filling and capping of 
section honey is highly desirable. Since 
the perfect filling of sections is the ex- 
ception and not the rule, it would 
seem that the evils, so eloquently por- 
trayed by our worthy friend, are more 
imaginary than real; and it seems un- 
generous to deprive Bridget of the 
privilege of licking the knife after cut- 
ting out a section of honey. Mr. Doo- 
little would go stillfurther and deprive 
her of the pleasure of licking the plate 
after the “ quality ” has consumed the 
honey. Oh, G. M.! 
Birmingham, Ohio. 
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Is It Necessary to Start Small 
To Be Successful ? 


BY GEO. F. LESTER. 








HAVE read many articles advising 
beginners to start with one or two 
colonies, and build up as they get 
experience. But is it necessary? 
I am not advising all beginners to 

start in on a large scale, but if a person 
has a “knack” for handling bees, to- 
gether with good common sense, and 
the help he can get from bee journals 
and books on beekeeping, I believe he 
can attain success. 

In January, 1909, I bought 40 colo- 
nies of bees in all kinds of hives, to- 
gether with 40 extracting bodies with 
drawn combs, extractor, 60 comb honey 
supers, etc., paying $200 for the outfit. 

I knew nothing about beekeeping, 
but sent for “ Langstroth on the Honey 
Bee,” subscribed for two bee journals 
and started in. Of course, I made 
plenty of mistakes, but did not make 
the same one twice. The winter had 
been warm and the ~bees were out of 
honey, so I had to feed from the start 
until June 15, when the alfalfa began 
to bloom. By this time they had built 
up good and strong. I ran them for 
extracted honey, and they made me $6 
acolony. I increased to 60 by divid- 
ing, and did not lose any the next 
winter. 

The next year I had about the same 








“The earmarks ”’ of a successful season. 


luck. I ran forextracted honey mostly 
and increased to 90, introduced four 
dozen Banat queens that I got from 
Texas, and received about $450 for my 
honey. 

The next winter I only lost two col- 
onies, and in the spring bought 19 ata 
sale. As foul brood was getting so 
bad around the county, I decided to 
quit extracting and run for comb 
honey almost entirely. Last year was 
avery poor season, but I increased to 
165 and harvested $900 worth of honey. 

This brings me down to the present 
year, 1913. Last year my bees were in 
three different places, and I put in so 
much time on the road that I decided 
to movethem all to one yard, and move 
out there and stay during the summer. 
This is the yard in the picture with my 
work tent in sight. My wife was called 
to Michigan, so I had to do my own 
cooking. She expects to be with me 
next summer. 

















A very nice lay out for a “ Beginnner.” 


Mr. Geo. F. Lester in his apiary. 








; Mr. Lester believes that success can be attained 
through attention and perseverance. 


He uses this policy. 


Last winter was the coldest ever 
known here, the mercury going down 
to 35 degrees below, and as the bees 
were all wintered on the summer 
stands, it was hard on them. But I 
came through with only two dead, but 
had several weak ones, and when I got 
ic doubling up I only had 150 
eft. : 

The spring was cold and backward, 
and no honey from fruit bloom, so I 
had to feed from May 10 to June 10. 
This I did by making a flat trough 2 
inches deep out of a plank 6 feet long 
and 12 inches wide. I spread a piece 
of burlap over this, filled a 5-gallon can 
with syrup and inverted it in the trough, 
letting it rest on two strips, so that the 
opening in the can was about % inch 
from the bottom of the trough. This 
made a self feeder, and the burlap kept 
the bees from drowning. I presume 
some people will ask, did you not feed 
alot of your neighbors bees? I sup- 
pose I did feed a few, but as it only 
took my bees two hours to empty the 
can, they did not get much, and what 
they did get was more than over-bal- 
anced by the good that the outdoor 
feeding did. I fed 5 gallons a day after 
I had divided all the honeyin the hives, 
and had them practically clear of 
honey. 


The weather was getting warm, and 
the outdoor feeding made them build 
up rapidly so that when alfalfa started 
to bloom (June 10) my bees were in 
fine shape. 

As I had had poor luck getting good 
queens from queen breeders to start 
new swarms, I concluded to try and 
rear my own. This I did by the Doo- 
little method, and had good luck, get- 
ting as high as 30 out of 38 cells ac- 
cepted at one time. I used these for 
starting new colonies and for requeen- 
ing. I did my requeening in August. 
I would watch my queen-cells and see 
how many were accepted, and then go. 
to the same number of hives and kill 
the old queens. In six or eight days I 
would put in a ripe.queen-cell in a 
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West protector. In one or two days 
the young queen would hatch and pro- 
ceed to tear down all cells that were 
started, and do a cleaner job than I 
could, besides saving the time going 
through those hives and cutting out 
the cells. 

I reared over 100 fine cells in one 
hive during the season, and got 10 su- 
pers of honey from the same hive, and 
did not have a queen in the hive from 
May 10 to Aug. 15. I kept from three 
to five frames of hatching brood in the 
hive all the time. 

I clip all my queens and mark the 
year in which they were clipped on the 
back of the hive. In this way I can 
tell just how oldeach queen is by look- 
ing on the hive. 

I have never had much trouble with 
swarming, but this year the bees all 
over this section got the fever, and 
how they did swarm! But it happened 
in August, during our heaviest honey- 
flow, so I did not try to hive any 
swarms. Instead, when a _ colony 
started to swarm, I would catch the 
old queen, put her in a cage and place 
it in front of the hive, and when the 
swarm had returned I would kill the 
old queen if Idid not want to save 
her. If I did I would use her to re- 
queen some other colony. In six or 
seven days I would go through the 
hives that had swarmed, and cut out 
all queen-cells but one. In this way I 
did not lose much honey, and I havea 
young queen for next year. I have 
about 150 young queens out of 208, and 
most of the rest are only one year old. 
Of course I lost some in mating, but 
had young laying queens in small hives 
to replace those that were lost. 

This year I harvested 615 cases of 
finished comb honey and 25 cases (250 
gallons) of extracted, increased to 280 
colonies, did all my work alone, and 
only had 450 supers to do it with. Next 
year I expect to increase to 300. 

Is it necessary to start with one or 
two colonies to become successful? I 
think not. 

Delta, Colo. 
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Short Cuts to Section Honey 


BY L. HARRIS, 


N the American Bee Journal for No- 

vember, I notice an article on page 

376 by Dr. Bonney, on short cuts 

to sectionhoney. Some years ago 

we secured a splendid lot of sec- 

tion honey. There was an excellent 

demand for it, and before the real 

honey selling began (in the fall) we 
had sold our whole product. 

We happened to have a beautiful lot 
of half-depth frames of sealed honey, 
and the idea occurred to us that we 
might be able to cut these up for sec- 
tion honey. 

Accordingly we made a form and 
placed a lot of these full sealed combs 
in sections and placed them on the 
colony which had been our best comb- 





honey producer. The sections looked. 


nice when they were inserted; all filled 
to the wood, and we were flattering 
ourselves on our good invention. 

But, alas! we had forgotten to reckon 
with the bees. The first thing they did 
was to tear down the two rows of cells 
next to the wood, so as to get at the 





midrib which they fixed to the wood at 
the center. That was all the fixing 
they would do, although they were fed 
and fed. Not a drop would they put 
around the edges where they had re- 
moved the honey to get at the midrib. 

The sections were finally taken off. 
Whenever a section happened to be 
turned over on its side, if not very 
careful, it broke away from the wood 
entirely. The sections could not be 
shipped at all without breaking, which, 
of course, would spoil them. Instead 
of having a beautiful lot of section 
honey, we had a lot of chunks of honey, 
neither comb nor extracted. 

To those who are at all fascinated 
with the short cut idea, I would say 
“go slow” or you may be sorry you 
cut your nice combs to pieces. 

Vernon, B. C. 
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Beekeepers | Have Known— 
** Eugene Secor ”’ 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 


MONG the beekeepers of the mid- 
dle West, none is more widely 
known than Hon. Eugene Secor, 
of Forest City, Iowa, and if a 
man’s true wealth is measured 

by the number of his friends. he is one 
of the richest men of my acqaintance. 
Mr. Secor has had his share of hon- 
ors, having been for a time a member 
of the Iowa legislature, and for several 
years postmaster at Forest City. At 
present he is a director of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, which so- 
ciety is supported by the State, and he 
has held many similar positions. Both 
beekeeping and horticultural pursuits 
attract high class men, and it is re- 
markable what a large percentage of 


HON. EUGENE SECOR FORM: 
ERLY PRESIDENT OF THE Na- 
TIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ Asso- 
CIATON. 


those engaged in these pursuits are of 
the finer sort. Mr. Secor is both a 
beekeeper and a horticulturist, and has 
been for nearly half a century, all of 
this time making his home at “The 
Shelter,” where he still resides. Of 
things horticultural, his greatest inter- 
est is in the peony, and he has written 
much concerning it, both for the pub- 
lications of the Iowa Horticultural 
Society and the various journals to 
which heis a contributor. Of late he 
has given considerable attention to the 
production of new varieties, and his 
efforts in this direction have not been 
without recompense, for among his 
creations are some promising new 
sorts. 

It is with Secor the beekeeper, how- 
ever, that this sketch has principally 
to deal. Those who have been regular 
attendants at the conventions of the 
National Association, all know Secor 
and his songs. A number of them 
have been set to music and sung at 
these conventions. Among them may 
be mentioned “ The Hum of the Bees 
inthe Apple Tree Bloom,” “ The Bee- 


keeper’s Lullaby,” and “Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey.” The spirit of the 
man is well shown in the following 
extract from one of his poems, “ When 
the Bees are Coming Home:” 


“What fools we mortals be!””. We fume and 


re 

Because of life’s unceasing round of toil, 
Permitting gold our happiness to spoil, 
When love and service are the holy oil 
That blesses all the wealth we need to get. 


The soft, low hum that falls upon our ears 

As darkness creeps upon the glowing west, 

Is labor’s song proclaiming that the best 

Of all os good is found through daily 
quest— 


And duty leaves‘no time for useless tears. 


He has written poetry for many 
years, and not long since a little vol- 
ume of his poems was published by 
Successful Farming, of which his son 
Alson is editor. This volume is en- 
titled, “Verse for Little Folks and 
Others.” The title fits the book all 
right, for the writer’s 10-year old son, 
“Kent,” reads the poems with much in- 
terest, while the writer himself has 
read the “Bobtail Rooster” and the 
“Pumpkin-Seed Calf” so many times 
that they bid fair to be committed to 
memory. 

Although a beekeeper for nearly 50 
years, Mr. Secor is very modest, and 
must be urged to take a place onthe 
program of a beekeepers’ convention, 
saying that he feels like one who is 
merely playing with bees. How often 
it is thus, that those best fitted to teach 
are slowest to recognize the merit of 
their own offerings. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a few 
lines from another of his poems en- 
titled, ‘“‘ About a Bee:” 


“Here's a bee, my children see, 
Gathering sweets for you and me, 
On Sir Dandy Lion’s crown 
She is yellow that was brown; 
Yellow with the golden dust 
Lent to her in solemn trust; 
Blossoms bart'ring gold for gold 
Through this dusty trader bold. 
Dandy Lion seeks a bride, 
Sends his offering far and wide 
By his trusty friend the bee, 
And with honey pays the fee.” 


No one not a naturalist as well as a 
beekeeper could write such lines as 
these, and also the following taken 
from the next verse: 


‘“* Hairy legs are good for bees. 
Therefore she has six of these; 
She has baskets on her knees 
T’ carry bread for baby bees.”’ 


It is manifestly impossible to write 
about Secor the beekeeper as other 
than the beekeeper’s poet. His love 
for bees, like his love for birds and 
flowers, finds expression in verse, and 
I am not sure but life to him is a glad 
sweet song. Though shadows have 
crossed his path, and some of them 
very deep ones, he seems always able 
to see the silver lining of every cloud. 
Since the death of Mrs. Secor, his com- 
panion for many years, he remains in 
his old home with his daughter, “ Miss 
Nina,” who is like her father in many 
ways, and the two find much that is 
good in life together. 

It is not the writer’s disposition to 
envy any man, for he is well content 
with his own lot. Were it given, how- 
ever, to choose the results of another’s 
life work, he would not take the for- 
tune of Rockefeller, nor yet the glory 
of Dewey’s warfare, nor yet the honors 
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More to be de- 
sired, it would seem, is Eugene Secor’s 
remarkable life time harvest of friend- 
ship. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


of Taft or Roosevelt. 
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Comb or Extracted Seer ? 


BY DR. C, C. MILLER. 


T is acommon thing for a beginner 
to ask the question: “Can I make 
more money on extracted honey 
than on comb ?” With the expecta- 
tion of an immediate reply, Yes or 

No. It is not a question to be an- 
swered offhand in that way. A num- 
ber of things must be taken into con- 
sideration, and then it will generally 
be left for the beginner to decide for 
himself, perhaps after a little experi- 
menting with both kinds of honey. 

There are experienced and success- 
ful beekeepers who produce extracted 
honey. That is a pretty clear proof 
that they find extracted more profitable 
than comb. But there are also experi- 
enced and successful beekeepers who 
produce only comb. Just as clearly 
they think comb more profitable for 
them. 

It may be wellto mention some of 
the items that are factors in the case. 
Other things being equal, comb honey 
may well have the preference, because 
it brings a higher price, perhaps a half 
more. Onthe other hand it is gener- 
ally believed that about a half more ex- 
tracted than comb can be produced. 
Some, however, say that with them the 
difference is not so great as to the 
amount produced. Possibly the loca- 
tion may have something to do with 
this. Then, too, there are localities 
where a pound of extracted brings 
nearly if not quite as much as a pound 
of comb. 

In some regions the flow of nectar 
is of short duration, but comes in a 
flood while it lasts. In others the flow 
is light but long continued. The 
former is favorable for comb, the lat- 
ter for extracted. 





In some places there is a prejudice 
in favor of comb honey; in some 
places it is the other way. The bee- 
keeper must, at least to some extent, 
cater to the wishes of his customers. 

Where the harvest is mostly of dark 
honey of strong flavor, the preference 
is for extracted honey, for sueh honey 
may be sold for baking and other pur- 
poses, while lighter honey is desired 
for sections. Perhaps this may not 
apply to the same degree where bulk- 
comb honey is produced. Indeed in 
some places the whole problem will be 
solved by the production of this style 
of honey, requiring both comb and ex- 
tracted. 

It requires more skill to produce 
comb honey, and more labor in the 
apiary during the harvest time. The 
swarming problem is vastly more 
troublesome with comb than with ex- 
tracted honey. All this makes it pos- 
sible to keep a larger number of bees, 
and so to get more honey by ex- 
tracting. 


A MORAL QUESTION, 


In settling the question as to whether 
one should produce comb or extracted 
honey, it is perhaps right to say that 
there is a sort of moral point of view 
in the case. Will one do more good 
by producing extracted or comb 
honey? Weare told in the French 
bee journal, l’Apiculteur, that an up- 
to-date physician, Dr. Carton, has 
written a brochure in which he makes 
the somewhat startling statement that 
the three most deadly aliments are 
alcohol, meat, and sugar. No unpreju- 
diced person is likely to question the 
deadliness of alcohol. Some of our 
leading writers are inclined to view 
with complacency the present high 
price of meat as a blessing in disguise, 
believing that a reduction in the 
amount of meat consumed will be for 
the health of the people. But it is not 
so generally understood that the large 
amount of sugar consumed, especially 
in this country, when the annual con- 
sumption by every man, woman, and 








A pet colony of Henry C. Barron at Hagerman, New Mexico. 


Mr. Barron operates a large 


number of colonies in the southwest. 


child averages more than 80 pounds, is 
accountable for much ill health and 
many deaths. When cane sugar is 
eaten it must be inverted before it can 
be assimilated, and when an. unrea- 
sonable amount is consumed the heavy 
burden thrown upon the digestive or- 
gans andthe kidneys is too much for 
them, and they become diseased. 

On the other hand, if honey takes the 
place of sugar there is no such danger, 
for the sugar in honey is already invert- 
ed, ready for immediate assimilation. 
Whoever, therefore, is the means of 
getting the public to use honey in the 
place of sugar is doing just so much to 
conserve the public health and to pre- 
vent loss of life through inordinate 
consumption of cane sugar. Hence, 
the moral aspect. And with this view 
in mind, the question is, which will 
secure the largest consumption of 
honey, producing it in the form of 
comb or extracted honey? 

Two factors come in here: First, 
the better a thing tastes, the more peo- 
ple will want to eat it. Second, the 
less a thing costs the more of it can 
be sold. As to the first of these items, 
there would probably be a general agree- 
ment that comb honey tastes better 
than extracted. We are told that the 
essential oils that give to honey its 
delightful aroma are better preserved 
in comb than in extracted honey. 
Along with this goes the matter of 
looks, and in this respect comb honey 
is far ahead. A beautiful, snow-white 
section of honey graces the table for 
company as can no sample of extracted 
honey in whatever kind of dish. When 
honey is eaten on hot cakes, the con- 
venience of extracted honey gives it 
the preference. 

It is only fair to say that while the 
aroma of comb honey excels that of 
extracted, the quality of honey is im- 
proved by being left a considerable 
time in the care of the bees. The 
whiter the cappings, the better comb 
honey sells. So sections must be hur- 
ried off the hive as soon as sealed lest 
they become darkened. In extracting 
combs, however, it may be left on three 
times as long, giving it a richness and 
ripeness not to be secured in the very 
white sections. So it may be possible 
that this richness and ripeness may 
offset any superiority in the way of 
preservation of volatile oils in comb 
honey. 


There are wealthy people with whom 
the matter of cost cuts little or no 
figure, and with them the looks of 
comb honey will give it the preference. 
Indeed, if there were no choice either 
as to taste or looks, there are a few 
who would prefer the higher-priced 
just because of its higher price. The 
great middle class, howeyer, if they 
can get extracted honey that is thor- 
oughly ripened and of best quality, will 
be certain to find the difference in 
price of more importance than any 
difference in quality they can recog- 
nize; and the poorer classes who find 
the price of comb honey prohibitive 
may still feel that they can afford to 
buy extracted. So it would seem that 
with the difference in price likely to 
prevail always, more extracted than 
comb will be sold. Or, taking a very 
general view of the case, the man who 
produces extracted honey produces 
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more than he would of comb, and the 
more honey that is produced the more 
honey is eaten. 

Thé man who produces a crop of 
comb honey is doing a good thing for 
the public; it is possible that the man 
who produces a crop of extracted 
honey is doing just a little better thing 
for the public. 

Marengo, III. 
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The Life of a Bee Inspector 


BY F. DUNDAS TODD. 





OUL Brood Inspector is my offi- 
cial title, but although I have 
been employed in the Govern- 
ment service of British Columbia 
for three successive years, I have 

never had a chance to work at my 
trade. I have opened up many thou- 
sand hives in that time, but have never 
found any foul brood to inspect. I am 
always looking forthedisease, but con- 
tinually hoping never to see it, and so 
far I consider myself and the province 
very lucky. 

Of course, I get a scare once ina 
while. For instance, the past summer 
one beekeeper, in the most casual way, 
informed me that seven of his colonies 
were infected in the spring, but that he 
got rid of the trouble. He is a fine 
beekeeper of the student type, so he 
plays all kinds of “stunts” with his 
hives to satisfy his craving for knowl- 
edge; too frequently to his hurt so far 
as honey crop counts. His knowledge 
of the English language is far from 
being good, and I have to patiently 
catechise him, examine him, re-exam- 
ine him, do it all over again. then some 
more, before I begin to comprehend 
what he is anxious totell me. I feél I 
need to take a pound of salt with some 
of the statements he makes about bee 
conduct; but I know he will patiently 
lie in front of a hive for a day at a time, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the bees, so 
I cannot off hand say to him, “ That can- 
not be so.” I tried it once, but the 
chunks of broken English he hurled 
at me almost scared me off. 

So, when, in telling me of some of 
his recent observations, he lamented 
the fact that they were interrupted by 
the advent of foul brood, I naturally 
upset the even tenor of his way by 
wanting to know particulars, but he 
hastily interjected, “That’s all right; I 
fix them,” and then proceeded with the 
main theme of his story. I heard him 
out, and then got his interest centered 
on the matter of chief interest to me. 
How did the infection reach his bees ? 

A neighbor, it seems, had a can of 
honey sent to him from Ontario, and 
after the contents were consumed the 
empty receptacle was thrown into the 
rubbish heap. One day the neighbor 
invited Henry to come over and see 
what a fine feed was being provided 
for his bees, and he accepted the irvi- 
tation. The moment he saw the feed 
he realized the risk, so he opened up 
every hive afterwards and found affect- 
ed brood in seven. Luckily, it was in 
spring with little in the hives, so every 
drop of the find had been fed to the 
brood at once. The beekeeper never 


hesitated a moment, but cut out the 
affected combs and burned them in the 
stove. 





I examined every colony very care- 
fully, but could see nothing wrong. 
The nearest apiaries were fully a mile 
away, and they also appeared all right; 
but all of them will be closely watched 
another season. So far as we know 
we have a clean bill of healthin British 
Columbia, and we want to keep the 
province in that condition. 

Now whether this was a real case of 
foul brood I do not know, but the in- 
cident is illustrative of how the dis- 
ease may be spread. It is the third 
case of introduction into the province 
of which I have cognizance. One was 
brought in bya settler from Ontario, 
and luckily the suspicious case was re- 
potted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture before neighboring apiaries had 
been affected. In another case a bee- 


* keeper who had been visiting his early 


home in England, decided to bring 
back with him some fine British stock, 
but he brought more than he intended. 

No attempt was made to cure in 
either of these cases; they were wiped 
out by fire. We bee inspectors of 
British Columbia do not intend at 
present to earn reputations as being 
men whocan cure the ailment. Since 
we are free of it we deem it the higher 
wisdom to ruthlessly destroy by fire 
every case that comes under our notice. 

Need I say that I follow closely every 
word in the bee journals that is written 
on the subject of foul brood, and since 
I have had no experience in treating it, 
many readers may think it unwise, if 
not worse, of me to express any opin- 
ion on the subject; but, nevertheless, I 
have had much experience with the 
ordinary beekeeper; perhaps a closer 
and more intimate relationship than 
falls to the lot of the average inspec- 
tor; for my real work is giving in- 
struction in apiculture, so I have de- 
veloped some notions that I want to 
express. 


First, let me give an outline of our 
conditions. The province of British 
Columbia is a huge territory in which 
are settled less than half a million peo- 
ple, 75 percent of whom are located on 
the lower reaches of the Fraser river. 
Most of them are new to the work at 
which they are laboring. so our Gov- 
ernment, with great wisdom and fore- 
thought, is working hard to educate 
those on the land. The Department of 
Agriculture has a force of about three 
dozen experts at work; as fine a body 
of men as one could wish to see, all 
anxious to provide a full meal to any 
one who hints he is mentally hungry. 

I can best illustrate from my own 
work. While I am ready to jump at 
the first call for help, ordinarily for five 
months I plod steadily through a dis- 
trict until I have visited every man, 
woman and child that owns as much 
as one colony of bees. My business is 
to make the bees productive. I am 
armed with all kinds of authority, such 
as would arouse the ire of the average 
American if they were even mentioned ; 
but I never show the club. Generally 
speaking, I am as “welcome as the 
flowers in May,” but once in a while I 
bump into aman who would probably 
be willing to scrap on that particular 
day with even Dr. Miller. He is busy, 
the bees are allright; if examined they 
would annoy everybody, and, besides, 
they would be hindered at their work. 








Furthermore, he hates all kinds of in 
spectors, and as for the Government 
well, he won’t say what he thinks. Such 
men are delightfully easy. 

The very worst I ever came across 
had sworn by all the gods there are 
and some more, that he would “ fire over 
the fence” the first Government man 
that ever set foot on his premises, and 
I was the unfortunate one. So inter- 
ested were the neighbors in the ex- 
pected fracas, that they all watched 
from afar as I set foot on the sacred 
ground. They were terribly disap- 
pointed when I stayed two hours, even 
more when I was accompanied to the 
gate by the farmer, who was protesting 
earnestly that I ought to givehim more 
time. 

With such a case the best policy is 
to spar for time. Just assure him that 
everything will be exactly as he wants 
it. There is no disease in the locality 
therefore there is no need to examine 
his bees. Crack a joke or two, tell a 
few funny stories, ask about the kind 
of honey he gets, and such like. Then 
meekly ask to be permitted to outline 
the best way to handle bees to avoid 
swarms. The most obstinate case will 
permit that much, even for no other 
reason than to give you a chance to 
earn your pay. Before you have well 
started, he interrupts by asking about 
the one hive that has something wrong 
about it, and wants to know what is 
the matter. Well, that depends upon 
so many things you could not express 
an opinion unless you really examined 
it, etc., and the next thing you know 
you are along the hives and are busy. 

Meeting every beekeeper as I do, I 
have come to learn how little the aver- 
age man knows about apiculture. It 
is justas wellto be plain, he knows noth- 
ing about bees, and has made no effort 
to learn anything. The bees take care 
of themselves, yet he wonders why he 
gets no honey. About two beekeepers 
in a hundred, in my territory, know 
anything about bees, all the others 
save swarms after a fashion, and that 
is the limit of theiracquirements. And 
I suspect that they are not very differ- 
ent from the average keeper of bees in 
most parts of the world. In British 
Columbia an honest effort is being 
made to educate them. In a later arti- 
cle I hope to show whether or not the 
effort pays. 

When I started out as an inspector, 
my mind was chiefly concerned with 
bees and their ways, but I soon learned 
that the beekeeper and his ways were 
far more important; in the beginning 
at least. So I am steadily trying to 
understand men, and the system 1 am 
working out in my territory is based 
on the man more than on the bee. 
Later when I describe it I will not be a 
bit surprised if our leading authorities 
knock big holes in it from their stand- 
point, but I will have one good come- 
back, it works fairly well in British 
Columbia. 

I often wonder, as I read the instruc- 
tions given by other inspectors for the 
cure of foul brood, what will the farmer 
do? Will he follow directions to the 
letter? If I know anything, he will 
not. And there you have the chief 
reason why I decided for myself, and 
recommended to my official head that 
all undoubted cases of foul brood in 
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our province should be destroyed. The 
case of Belgium is worthy of considera- 
tion, for so fai as I have seen, it is the 
only country that is able to report 
the perfect elimination of the disease 
within its bounds, and this desirable 





end was attained by fire. 

A problem consists in trying todo a 
thing in an “undoable” way. The 
great merit of the Belgian plan lies in 
this, it worked. 

Victoria, B. C. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Cement Supers—Cotton as a Honey Plant 


1. Do you think it would be all right to 
make supers out of cement? Would it 
agree with the bees? I can make them much 
cheaper with lumber. If any of the sub- 
scribers of the American Bee Journal have 
cement hives in any way, I would be pleased 
to hear (through the colums of the Journal) 
what their success has been. 

2. They are raising a large amount of cot- 
ton near Phoenix. Do any of the readers 
know if cotton here in Arizona yields much 
honey ? ARIZONA. 

ANSWERS.—1I. My guess would be that 
cement supers would be quite objectionable 
on account of their weight. It is also pos- 
sible that with 115 degrees in the shade they 
might be too hot. 

2 Cotton is a good honey plant in the 
southern States, and likely also with you. 
Yet sometimes it happens that a plant yields 
honey in one section and not in another. 

If any readers can give more definite an- 
swers to either of these questions they can 
have the floor. 


Old Combs in Decoy Hives 


In the decoy hives will strips of founda- 
tion in the frames do as well as frames of 


com 
Will the bees take to the foundation as 
readily ? RHODE ISLAND. 
ANSWER.—No; old combs are away ahead 
of foundation; indeed, I suspect an entirely 
empty hive is nearly as good as foundation. 





Combined Section and Extracting Super 


I would like to be able to make one super 
do for peetecins comband extracted honey. 
That is tosay if I wanted extracted to put 
in shallow frames, or if comb to put sec- 
tions in the same box. Kindly tell me inthe 
American Bee Journal the best arrangement 
you would suggest as to size and make of 
frames and sections (other than the hanging 
section frame). My hives are 8-frame Lang- 
stroth. SCOTLAND. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know from experience, 
but here is something that might answer: 
Take one of the section supers in more or 
less common use which have frames with 
close-fitting end-bars and no top-bars. Then 
for extracting combs you could make the 
same kind of frames, only with top-bars to 
them, 


Ventilation in Winter—Painting Alighting-Boards— 
Shade 


1. I have my bees in large boxes, with chaff 
on top, all sides, and ends and front: About 
3% inches above the entrance I have no chaff 

acking. How largea space should I leave 

or ventilation? Ihave the %-inch side of 
bottom up. 1 

2. The alighting-board_ on the front is 
poet two coats, and I notice when the 

ees leave it and come out on the bottom of 
the box they have a hard time to climb up, as 
the paint is so smooth when cold. I wonder 





if they Fave this same trouble in summer; if . 


so, had it better not be painted ? 

3. Do hives need any shade where full- 
sized bodies for supers are used ? 

4. In hot weather how would it do to have 
the hives on the north side of a building 
facing north? This is the only location I 
have. OWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Likely there will be none 
too much ventilation for a strong colony, 
with the entrance open the whole width, for 
with only % inch under bottom-bars, the 
chance for ventilation is not the best. But 
why in the world do you have the shallow 
space in winter ?, 

2. Itis not likely to make trouble in hot 
weather; but itis easy to rub the smooth 
surface with coarse sandpaper. You could 
also give a light coat of paint, and sand it 
lightly while the paint is still wet. 

3. The shade is better, if only for the com 
fort of the beekeeper. 

4. [They will do very well there. 


Hives and Covers—Marketing Honey 


1. For a beginner which would you recom- 
mend, the 8-frame Jumbo brood-chamber or 
the 10-frame Langstroth ? 

2. What do you think of using, a 10-frame 
gable-hive cover or 8-frame higes? I find 
the rain beats in at the edges of the 8-frame 
covers, sol thought the extra width of the 
1o0-frame cover woald prevent this. I don't 
think much of the ordinary gable covers, as 
they leak too much. 

3. What kind of acover do you use ? 

4. Would you advise deep or shallow 
covers? 

5. Which would you recommend, the 8 or 
1o frame, full or shallow super for the pro- 
duction of extracted honey ? : 

6. [know of no up-to-date beekeepers in 
this county, so all the honey produced here 
is sold for only 8 or 10 cents per pound, and 
— up “just any old way” with crushed 

ees and pollen in it, so when nice honey is 
offered for sale here it must be sold at less 
than half what itis worth. Would you ad- 
vise shipping it to larger markets ? 

7. How would you winter bees out-of- 
doors ? MIsSsOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1I. The 1o-frame Langstroth. 

2. [don't know, but I am afraid it would 
not be the most satisfactory. 

3. A flat cover with a dead air-space cov- 
ered with zinc or tin. The upper and the 
lower parts are each of %-inch stuff, with 
the grain running in opposite directions, 
separated by strips or cleats % thick, 

4. For my own use I prefer the flat cover (I 
have no trouble with rain beating in). al- 
thoughsome good beekeepers prefer deep 
covers. 

5. Ten-frame hives, or larger, for brood- 
chamber, and I think I should prefer shal- 
low extracting combs. 

6. Take the plan that will bring you the 
most, but unless your home market is over- 
stocked, you may find it best to persist in 
furnishing for it the best quality of honey, 
and educating your customers up to it. 

7. In your locality 2 or 3 inches protection 





at sides and ends, with 4 or 5 inches on top 
ought to work well. 


A rancher captured nine swarms of bees 
at different times that had settled near his 
house. He boxed them into apple boxes, 
nailed the lids solid, after putting in a few 
frames and cutting a small opening in front. 
He scattered them about the ranch, puttin 
the boxes on bare ground, and never tried 
to look atthem. Some of them have been 
boxed up for over two years. 

The boxes e loose, the bottoms 
were completely ted off. and cracks 
opened up everywhere, and the rain came 
in through the cracks on top. I bought all of 
them, and had much trouble in moving 
them, as the boxes were so rotten that nails 
would not hoid. [had totie bottom-boards 
on and cover them up with sacks, The boxes 
are very heavy; there must be much honey 
in them; the bees are black. 

If you will answer the following you will 
greatly oblige one of your subscribers and a 
beginner: 

1, Are the bees liable to be healthy ? 

2. When will be the best time to transfer 
them into proper hives? 

3. Must the hives have frames in them 
with full sheets of foundation before I put 
the bees in, or should the hives be empty, 
and put in the frames after the bees are in ? 

4. Must I put the honey into the hives with 
them, and how ? 

5. If I put the honey into a regular feeding 
receptacle, will they put the honey into 
new Sheets of foundation ? 

6. How many frames should I put in each 
to-frame hive ? -ALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. They are likely to be just as 
healthy in those old rickety boxes as in the 
best hives. Of course, if foul brood is in 
the neighborhood they are likely to have it. 

2. During fruit bloom is a good time, al- 
though in late years it is generally preferred 
to wait until 20 days after swarming. 

3. If bees are transferred in fruit-bloom, 
the straight combs of brood are generally 
fastened in frames with strings or other- 
wise, and then frames filled with foundation 
are putin to fill up the hive, at the same 
time or before the bees are put in. If the 
transfer is made 21 days after swarming, 
then the hive will be entirely filled with 
frames of foundation before the bees are 
put in. 

4. If you choose, you can fasten combs of 
honey in frames the same as brood, although 
it is not so satisfactory. 

5. Yes. 

6. The whole ten. 


Transterring—Clipping Queens’ Wings 

1. [havea colony of bees in a cracker box 
without frames in it, and ther have it nearly 
filled with combs. I would like to transfer 
them to a new modern to-frame hive next 
spring. Would the following plan be all 
right: Put full sheets of brood foundation 
in the to frames, set box of bees on top, 
close ail openings above, and make them 
work through the new hive below. Would 
they move down of their own accord, or will 
I have to drive them down? 

2. Please explain the meaning of the word 
nucleus. 

3. Whatisthe advantage of clipping the 
queens’ wings? 

4. sonte yee start a colony with one pound 
of bees and a queen? 

5. Does a queen-bee sting ? 

6. What is the average life of a queen, 
drone, and worker bee? 

NEw SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWERS.—1. They will work down of 
their own accord, but not “ while you wait" 
unless you wait until the old hive is pretty 
well filled with honey. It will help matters 
if, at the time you operate, you will cut 
away both box and combs upto where the 
brood is. 

2. Anucleusis a baby colony. Just when 
a nucleus becomes large enough to be called 
acolony it is not easy to say; perhaps I 
might say it should be called a colony when 
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it has more than three combs covered with 
bees. This in summer-time; in the spring 
plenty of colonies have only two or three 
combs covered with bees. 

3. The advantage is that a prime swarm 
with a clipped queen will return to its hive 
because the queen cannot go with it. 

4. Yes; if started early enough in a good 
season it will make a good colony. 

s. Yes, she will sting another queen, and 
in very, very rare cases a worker. 

6. A queen, perhaps 2 years; a worker 6 


weeks in the working season; a drone until: 


the workers drive it out. 


Questions from Japan 


_i. Insome parts of Hokkaidow enormous 
lily flowers are found. and I can not speak 
too highly of their beauty and perfume— 
flowers are used to make perfumed water. I 
wish to know if bees work on them. 

2. How many colonies do you have in your 
home apiary ?, How many acres about your 
apiary doallthecolonies work? JAPAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know; but you can 
tell by watching. I think they are likely to 
yield nectar. 

2. The season closed with 101 colonies. I 
have only the one apiary now. It is hard to 
say how much ground they work on; per- 
haps all within1% miles. Withinthat range 
will be found fields of one to 20 acres of 
clover, and also much ground yielding little 
or nothing. 


Bee Houses—Good Location 


1. lpropose to build a bee house in the 
apring of 1914, for protection against too hot 
summers and the cold months of winter. 
Our summers are not long, but sometimes 
yery hot; the winters short and not very 
cold, occasionally in winter the therm ome 
ter will fall as low as 15 degrees above 
zero. Kindly give your advice on this ques- 
tion, also the advantage or disadvantage. 

2. Name the different kinds of vegetables 
that bees gather nectar from to convert into 
honey. There are thousands of acres of 
vegetables and cotton planted in this sec- 
tion that is within a radius of 5 miles of the 
city. . 

3. From the brief description here given, 
what do you think of the locality? There 
are no bees withina distance of 7 miles of 
where lI propose to locate. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Bee houses, suchas you con- 
template, were more or less in use some 
years ago, but have been mostly abandoned. 
They have the advantage that when the bees 
are handled in summer they will not sting 
so much as outdoors, and they are safer 


from thieves. But it is hot and inconvenient 
for the beekeeper, and bees do not gener- 
ally winter so well in them. Inspite of the 
fact that one does not generally relish ad- 
vice against one’s own inventions I advise 
you to let bee houses alone. 

2. Likely the flowers of almost any vegeta- 
ble are utilized by the bees when present 
in quantity. Among those that have been 
known as good honey-plants are peas, beans, 
onions, pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, 
and other vines, radishes, etc. 

3. My guess would be that the location 
ought to be excellent, as cotton alone is im- 
portant. 


Extra Bees for Nuclei 


1. When buying nuclei is it best to buy an 
extra pound of worker bees to each frame, 
so.ias not to keep the queen from laying, 
and would it not make the colony build up 
quicker ?— 

2. What is best for a large colony a 1-story 
hive or 1% or2story? — ; 

3. Is the dovetailed hive a good hive? 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ANSWERS.—I. Yes, the stronger a nucleus 
the more rapidly it will build up, andif you 
can have an extra pound of bees addedata 
moderate cost it might pay well. Generally, 
however, if a stronger nucleus is wanted 
both combs and bees are added. 

2. A single story is generally all that a 
strong colony needs to start with in spring. 
Then it depends upon size of hive (8-frame, 
1o-frame, or more) whether it may need an- 
other story before harvest. When the har- 
vest comes, then the first story is enough for 
the brood-chamber, and additional room 
must be given for surplus. If for extracted 
honey, some use stories the same as brood- 
chamber, and some use shallower stories. 
For section honey, shallow supers taking 
only a single tier of sections are generally 
used, and these may be tiered up 2, 3, to6or 
7 high. Extracting stories are also tiered up 
in a good season. 

3. Itis the one in most general use, and 
generally considered the best. 


A Room for Colonies—Carniolans and Caucasians 


1. Is it possible to keep several colonies of 
bees in a building, using a window as a com- 
mon entrance for all? 

2. Would you consider Carniolan or Cau- 
casian bees superior to Italiansin a fruit 
country, because of earlier breeding in the 
spring? 









Mr. S. BEEBE IN His SMALL APIARY AT BEEBE PLAIN, VT. 











3. Do you consider a brood-chamber con- 
taining 1o Hoffman frames large enough at 
all times, first for Italians, second for Car- 
niolans, or would a 12-frame brood-chamber 
be better ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, with proper precautions. 
The room must be light enough so bees can 
easily find their own hives after they are in 
the room, or else atube for each hive must 
run from the entrance of the hive to the out 
side, and there must be nochance for a bee 
to get out of the tube intothe room. Inthe 
first case (the light room) precaution must 
be taken against bees flying against the glass 
where they cannot get out. The window, or 
windows, must have an opening at bottom 
and top of each window. 

2. [don’t know, but I don’t believe they 
would do any better than Italians. 

3 There are times when a good queen of 
either kind would find 12 frames too few. 
Generally, however, either 10 or 12 will an- 
swer. 


Which Hive to Use? 


1, Which would be the best for me, the 8 
or 10 frame hives ? I donot want to let my 
bees swarm in the spring. 

2. Which kind of hive do you think is the 
best, the dovetailed or Wisconsin? I have 
my bees out-of-doors all the year around. 
Some tell me I should have the Wisconsin 
because it has more of a front to shelter it 
from the_ rain. But began with the 
dovetailed 8-frame hive. I ordered three 
new hives last spring. I shall order the 
Wisconsin after this if it is best for the 
weather. I see in the catalog the ‘Hoffman 
brood-frames will fit both kinds. 

3. Which is best for extracting, the full 
depth or the shallow supers? 

4. Which do you think is the best wood for 
a hive, white pine or cypress? 

5. Which kind of hive is best for comb 
honey ? IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The larger hive will prob- 
ably be better for you. 

2. Doubtful if you will find any difference. 
A front that protects against rain also gives 
protection tospiders. But you will do well 
to have only one kind. 

3. Except for the inconvenience they can- 
not be used interchangeably in the brood- 
chamber, theshallow frames are considered 
better for extracting. The queen is less 
likely to go up into them, and their shallow- 
ness makes them easier to uncap. 

4. [have had no experience with cypress, 
but have an idea one is about as good as the 
other. 


5. There is probably nothing better than 
the 10-frame dovetailed. 


Supering 

1, l read an article by Dr. Bonney inthe No- 
vember issue of the American Bee Journal 
about cutting out chunks of finished honey 
to fit sections and then putting them on the 
hives for about 36 hours for the bees to 
fasten. This seems reasonable to me, what 
do you say about it? 

2. In the December Bee Journal I note that 
you had some colonies this season with as 
many as seven supers onthem. Were these 
supers added one at a time to the top, or 
were the top supers lifted off each time 
and the new super put next to the bottom ? 

3. If allseven of the supers had been put 
on at once, would you have had as much 
honey. and would the sections have been as 
well filled? 

4, When you have so many supers ona 
hive for any length of time, will not the first 
filled sections become darkened from travel 
stains by the bees? 

5. If you should put two or three supers on 
at once at the beginning of:a big flow, would 
the bees begin storing in the top or bottom 
super first? 

6. If you would run a colony for both ex- 
tracted and section honey, which super 
would you put next to the brood, the section 
super or the extracting super ? 

: KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. You never can be sure about 





a thing of that kind until it has been thor- 
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It is possibl o 
that it might be advantageous for those who 


oughly tried out by the bees. 


have difficulty. in getting bees to work 
promptly in sections. I don’t have any dif- 
ticulty of that kind, sol can hardly believe 
{ would gain by it. 

2. There was no cast-iron rule about it, 
but generally it was like this: When the 
first super was well started, perhaps half 
tilled, or well crowded with bees, a second 
super was put under it, and generally an 
empty super on top of all. After that, when- 
ever the bottom super was about half filled 
the top super was put at bottom and an 
empty super put on top of all. 

3. Like enough the _ result last season 
would have been about the same, because 
of the continuously long season, but how 
could I tell in advance whether the seasor. 
would close in three days or three months ? 

4. No, because’none is left on long enough 
to be darkened; moreover, each super is 
raised higher before the sealing, and sec- 
tions are darkened after the sealing, and 
when sections are high enough from the 
brood-chamber they are darkened very 
slowly, if at all. 

5. I would expect them to begin on the 
lower super. 

6. Those who usé the two kinds of supers 
put the extracting super on first. But I 
wouldn't think of doing a thing of that kind 
unless I preferred to have the extracted 
honey. 


REPORTS AND 







Sour Honey 


1. How far from the. pubiic highway does 
the law require an apiary to be to insure 
one from all damages ? 

2. Will honey extracted from comb freshly 
built and not capped over sour if placedin 
a can? If so, how would you prevent this ? 

3. Will comb and extracted honey putin 
regular honey_buckets sour if kept any 


length of time ? INDIANA. 
ANSWERS.—1I. That depends altogether 
upon the the local or State laws. Generally 


I think there is no law about it, but if you 
are wise you will not risk having your bees 
close enough to the highway to endanger any 
one passing by. If your bees are very gen 
tle it may be safe to have them close to the 
roadside. Some bees are not safe 10 rods 
away. 

2. Maybe, and maybe not, Sometimes 
honey is sealed before it. is ripened, but 
generally not. The remedy is to wait until 
the honey is sealed before extracting. Even 
if it never soured, it will be moneyin your 
pocket in the long run if you never put any- 
thing on the market but the very best ripen- 
ed article. 

3, Either kind may be kept for years with- 
out souring if well ripened by the bees, and 
then kept ina dry place where it will not 
attract moisture. Keepit ina place where 
salt will keep dry. If salt gets moist ina 
certain place,so will honey unless it be ex- 
tracted honey tightly sealed. 
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This Ohio Report Shows Up Well 


We hadavery good year with the bees. 
We started the season with 12 colonies, in- 
creased them to 26,and only had 4swarms. 
We bought 18 colonies, and caught one stray 
swarm. « We secured 1700 pounds of honey, 
1o00.pounds of comband 700 pounds of ex- 
tracted. We have now 35 colonies, with 
plenty of stores for winter. 

EDWARD BLACKSTONE. 
Cumberland, Ohio, Nov. 17. 


An Excellent Crop 


I began the season of 1913 with 14 colonies, 
increased to 20 by natural swarming, and got 
2723 pounds. of extracted honey. My bees 
are in a good healthy condition for winter. 

FRED BECHLY. 
Searsboro, Iowa, Nov. 17. 


430 Pounds from 2 Colonies 


I work on the railroad and have only morn- 
ings and evenings to attend to my bees. 
had 2colonies in the spring, and they gave 
me no increase. I took 430 pounds of honey, 
200 in sections, and 230in brood-frames. How 
did I manipulate my bees? Just watched 
them work and gave plenty of super room; 
that is all I had time to do. 

i sell my honey at home, and have no trou- 
ble in getting 15 cents per pound, I could 
sella lot more if Ihadit. I keep in touch 
with the American Bee Journal-and get 
honey money; keep your money and get lit- 
tle honey. H. C. SPRINGER. 
McCallsburg, Iowa. 


Removing Bees from a House 


I have been having some experiences with 
our bees this fall that have been rather in- 
téresting to me. and I thought possibly it 
might be new to at least some of the readers 
of the ‘Old Reliable.’ In October a friend 
of ours in Lee county asked me totake two 
swarms of bees from the north side of. his 
house, as he wished to put on new siding, 


1 € He told me’ 
might have the bees if I would take them 
out. 

We first built a scaffold up under where 
the bees were and proceeded to tear the old 
I succeeded in get- 


and was afraid of the bees. 


weather-boarding off. 





ting the bees nearly all out of the house: 
after transferring quite a little brood and 
some empty combs into an empty hive. 
There was about too pounds of honey we 
gave to the owner, and we put 25 pounds in 
an empty super for the bees. Iam not sure 
whether the old queen remained outside 
with a few bees or not. Anyway, these few 
bees left a good swarm and queenin the 
hive. Theswarm was gathering pollen yes- 
terday, 

The other swarm was nearer the ground, 
and was taken out quite easily. The queen 
remained outside with a small cluster of 
bees for several days, and finally when I 
found her I introduced her to the main part 
ofthe swarm by. the smoke method,”The 
colony is doing well. I now have 1s edlonies 
of my ownandthreeonshares. I neverknew 
bees to gather pollen from dandelion as ours 
are doing this month.» My bees are in ex- 
cellent shape for winter. J. W. STINE. 
Salem, Iowa, Nov. 20. 





Winters Successfully Out-of-Doors 


I have had a very good year. with my bees. 
I had 49 colonies, spring count; andincreased 
to 88. I have taken 4300 pounds“of honey, 
2600 pounds of comb and 1700, pounds’ of: ex- 
tracted; and of the very-finest‘quality, and I 
have it nearly all closed outat good prices. I 
doubled some of my colonies. and put them 
into winter quarters in good condition. I re- 
duced them to 80 colonies. I winter them in 
the apiary. 

I build a close fence about: 30: inches high, 
and place tlee bees in front of this fence on 
hive stands facing the east. I leavea 4-inch 
space between the fence and the back of the 
hives, and about 3inches between hives, I 
shelter the front of the hives with 10-inch 
boards over the entrance, and on these 
boards I place on edge 8-inch boards. I then 
pack all this space about the hives with dry 
leaves. [ leave one empty super on each 
hive, and lay crosswise over the brood- 
chamber twoor three corncobs to makea 
passage-way for bees over the frames. I 
then spread a burlap cloth over these and 
fill the super with oat chaff, then put on the 
hive cover, completely cover all with leaves, 
and roof of prepared roofing. 

I have been very successful in wintering 
bees in this way. B. A. MANLEY. 
Milo, lowa, Dec. 1. 


The Influence of the Bee Journal 


I only had 23 colonies, spring?.count, and I 
averaged 200 pounds of honey per colony, 
one-third extracted and two-thirds comb, 
but the bees had to draw all the foundation 
out. Attached are two pictures of my api- 

































































Fic. 1.—““Bee Gums,” likewise breedin 
will transform these 





places for disease. 


€ e. Limited capital and energy 
oxes into honey yielding hives. 
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1G, 2, MR. W, L. THARP, OF MELVIN, TEX. ; 
The same colonies after transferring. They now furnish an income to their owner, 


ary; one was takens years ago when first 

began to read the American Bee Journal 

and bee books, and the other one shows it 

at the present time, only there are not many 

hives to be seen, as I have them in different 

places. W. L. THARP. 
Melvin, Tex., Nov. 25. 





Average Crop in Washington 


There was an average crop of honey pro 
duced the past season, and the greater part 
of it is out of the hands of the producers at 
the present time. Prices ranged from,7 to 
9cents to the producer, Our Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association is selling direct to the 
retail trade at 8% cents in 5-gallon cans, and 
Io and 1m cents in ro ands pound pails re- 
spectively. A. E. BURDICK. 

Sunnyside, Wash. 





Dry but Favorable Season in Kansas 


Our bees are now ready for the winter, 
and I find them in extra good condition, 
with plenty of sealed honey and strong in 
bees. Our honey crop is quite satisfactory 
in spite of the great drouth we had herein 
Kansas. The white clover was never better 
until the drouth set in. We never secured 
a better quality of clover honey than this 
year. There were not many swarms; but it 
is surprising to find the bees so well supplied 
for the winter. k : 

The articles of the Editor’s travels in Eu- 
rope are very interesting, especially for 
those who know something of that well civi- 
lized country. MAX ZAHNER, SR. 

Lenexa. Kan., Nov. 20. 





The Cause of Sweet Clover Advancing 


Ihave had extra good luck this dry season. 
I only had 4 colonies to start with last spring. 
I now have 16; 2 were natural swarms, made 
2 artificially, and caught 8 more, so you see 
my luck was good. As I carry mail on a 
Rural Route, Ihave a good chance to find 
swarms hanging on the hedge or on some 
tree along the road. I got 1000 pounds of fine 
comb and extracted honey. : 

Isent to Texas for 2 Caucasian queens. 
Both colonies have a nice lot of fine bees for 
winter. The first one did well in gathering 
honey, andIam well pleased. Ithink Cau- 
casians are the coming bees. They seemed 
to get out when it was colder, and on Nov. 
14 they were carrying in pollen from dande- 
lions. ee 

I see that nearly everybody has “gone 
wild” over sweet clover. Now lam happy, 
for | have been abused about sweet clover 
for the last 20 years. I have preached to 
the “ heathens” about its value until I got 
disgusted. It takes along time to get some 


people’s eyes open. They always have to 
wait until some one else tries it. I knowa 
man who said that he would sow some if he 
had the seed, but he didn’t want people to 
find it out for fear they would make fun of 
him. Now he is going to sow a lotofit on 
his ragweed pasture, as hethinks it will fer- 
tilize better than ragweed. A. N. COOKE. 
Woodhull, Ill., Dec. 4. 


Heat Required for Best Results With 
Comb Honey 


In regard to ventilation for sections as ex- 
plained in the August number. “* Beekeeping 
for Women,” written by Miss Emma 
Wilson, I must say that if we ventilated our 
comb-honey supers we would have all short- 
weight sections. The cause of the bees 
finishing the outside of the super before the 
inside, is the heat which is just what we 
want, to produce good comb honey. We 
want the bees to be warm enough to work 
evenly all over the super, which they will 
not do if they are ventilated so much that 
they have to cluster to keep warm during 
the night. . 

We i out our strongest colonies for 
comb-honey builders, and don't allow them 
any more ventilation than a %-inch entrance 
will give them, and we.get better results in 
the supers than when we ventilate. Of 
course we get a few more swarms, but we 
consider the advantage gained in the supers 
is worth more thanthe disadvantage of a 
few more swarms. BELL BROs. 

Brook Park, Minn., Nov. 17. 
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Classified Department 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 

















BEES AND QUEENS. 
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QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15 - 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
Wn. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 


PHELPS’ QUEENS are hustlers. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jerse» 
apiary. J. H. M. Coo 
1Atf 70 Cortland St.. New York City. 








GOLDEN and 3-Banded Italians, also Ca: 
niolan Queens _ Tested, $1.00; untested, 75 
each. Write for prices of bees per poun: 
and nuclei. >. B. Bankston, 

tf Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





PHELPS’ QUEENS will please you. 





CALIFORNIA'S ITALIAN HUSTLERS equa! 
the best. Everybody is getting them... This 
season only. Tested §1 25 to $2.50. 
Mated—r.75c; 12, $8.00; 50, $32.00; 100, $60.00, 

W. A. Barstow & Co., San Jose, Calif. 





QUEENS bred from Moore's and Doolittle’s 
best Italian stock. Untested, 75c each; $8.00 
per dozen; $60 per 100. Tested, $1.00 each; 
$10.50 per dozen; $80 perioo. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Book orders now. 

Spencer Apiaries Co.,, Nordhoff, Calif, 





THE RUSH FOR PHELPS’ queens has been 
so great that we will be unable to take care 
of any more orders this year. We have 
some of the finest breeders for next year 
that you ever saw. Give us your orders 
early. C. W. Phelps & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 


noney-petting qualities. _ Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $s.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





WE REQUEEN our bees every year to pre- 
vent swarming. We offer the one-year old 
queens removed from these hives at soc 
each; §s.40 per doz.; $40 per 100, Italian stock. 
Delivery guaranteed. Book orders now. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. * 


THREE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities. Prices. Select 
Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
100, $60. Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00. 

Garden City Apiary Co., 
R. R, 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX ‘i 
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COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. 
Toseph M. Elsbree, Waverly, N Y. 





“NULL’S FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 





For SALE—Well ripened buckwheat ex- 
tracted honey in 60-lb. cans and 5-Ib. pails. 
Sample toc, which may apply on order. 

M. C. Silsbee, R. D. 3, Cohocton, N, Y. 





HONEY FOR SALE—40 cases (two 60-lb. cans 
each). A blend of white and sweet clover, 
the most pers: and clovers and fall flowers, 
a very light amber of good quality, 9 and 8c 
in large lots; less than five cases, 9 and 8%c. 

; Alfred Mottaz, Utica, Ill. 





$1000 (one thousand). I will pay the above 

amount in cash for one pound of honey that 

is equal to my Red Ripe (Harnessed Sun- 

beams) Honey in digestibility, nutrient, 
value or flavor. Samples and prices free. 
C. W. Dayton, Owensmouth, Calif. 





For SALE—No. 1 white clover comb, $3.50 
per case; No. 2, $3.00 per case. No.1 fall 
comb, $3.00 per case; No. 2 fall, $2 50 per case. 
All cases have 24 sections, and 6 cases to 
carrier. Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 





DEALERs and producers who buy _honey 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review 
giving a list of members having honey for 
sale. Many carloads are listed in the Octo- 
ber number, Address, oAt 

The Bee-Keepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 
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“XTRACTED HONEY — Best pure Illinois. 
V hite Clover and blends with Sweet Clover. 
Amber Fall and Spanish-needle Frit. 
A'so fine Western ater-white and Light 
Amber Alfalfa. All packed in_s, 10 and 60 
l}. cans. Some in barrels. Samples and 
prices Free. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 
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FOR SALE 
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RUFUS-RED BELGIAN HAREs. Price list 
free. Harvey L. Stumb, Quakertown, Pa. 











I GoT 100 pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 25c. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LEss - MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 
ian bees. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 





For SALE—20 Horse Power I. H. C. Deliv- 
ery, Truck; good as new. In fine condition 
and running order. Will besold ata bargain. 

rA3t L. Werner, Edwardsville, III. 





REPRINT of Old Original Langstroth work 
has just been printed, and will be mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. See full pageadvertisement 
inthis issue. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand cans, two 
cans to the case; good as new; 25¢ per case. 
. H. W. Weber, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
re nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





For SALE—Root’s goods and Dadant’s 
foundation at factory prices f.o b. Pacific 
Coast points in quantity lots; smaller lots 
in proportion. Write usstating your wants. 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 





HONEY AS A HEALTH FOOD is a 16-page 
booklet givine uses of honey in recipes and 
asa medicine. Just the thing to create a 
local demand for your honey. We print 
your business card on all orders for roo or 
more. Prices as follows, postpaid: 50 copies 
goc, roo for $1.50, 250 for $3 00, 500 for $5.00, 1000 
for $9.00. American Bee Journal, _ 

Hamilton, Iil. 











POULTRY 
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FoR SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 








HONEY LABELS 
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THE NuMBER of enquiries coming in for 
honey labels has been so large that we have 
decided to put in a stock of these forthe 
convenience of our readers. Should you be 
in need of qazthine in this line, send fora 
copy of our label catalog, which will be sent 
free, American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, III. 





SITUATIONS. 
i i i i ei i i a le ee 
WANTED—Position for 1914, all-around bee 
man; 25 years’ experience. Best of refer- 


ence. Will goany place. Prefer California 
or West. L. W. Benson, Nampa, Idaho. 
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Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGIcAL and Mepicai treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Petro, 4536 


Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 











CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—Prices on comb honey 
average about one cent per pound less than 
at this time in Noyember. Just how much 
remains to be marketed is unknown, the 
probability is that sufficient quantities re- 
main unsold to keep the markets well sup- 

lied. The extracted is not so firmly held, 

ut prices have not receded much, espe- 

cially is this true of well ripened white 
clover or basswood in new cans, which 
brings 8@oc per pound. Beeswax sells at 
31@33c, according to color and cleanliness 
upon arrival. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 13.—The honey 
market shows rather a weak feeling. The 
receipts of comb are large. The supply of 
extracted is not large; demand just fair. 
The weather is warm. and this partially ac- 
counts for the light demand. We quoteas 
follows: No.1 white comb, 24sections per 
case, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. No. 1 amber, $2.60 to 
$2.75; No. 2, $2.50. White extracted, per 
pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@8c. No.1 beeswax, 
per pound, 30c; No. 2, 25c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIs, Dec. 18.— Honey is moving 
freely. Fancy white comb is selling at 16@- 
17c; No,1 white, one cent less Finest ex- 
tracted, 9@10c in s-gallon cans. Beeswax is 
in good demand, and producers are being 
paid 32c, cash or trade. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 18.—The demand for 
comb honey has slackened off tosome ex- 
tent of late,and while there is a call for 
white honey, fancy in particular, lower 
grades, mixed and buckwheat are practi- 
cally atastand still. Our stocks, however, 
are not large, and will be disposed of in the 
course of time. We quote fancy white at 
16c, No. 1 at 14@15c; No. 2, white, at 12@13; 
buckwheat and mixed at 1o@11c. The mar- 
ket on extracted honey is quiet also, and 
while the stock of domestic grades is not 
very large, the new crop from the West In- 
dies is arriving in large quantities, and 
prices have been gradually declining. We 
quote white clover at 8%@oc, light amber at 
7%@8c, buckwheat at 7@7%c. West Indies at 
60@6sc per gallon, according to quality. 
Buckwheat steady at 32@33Cc. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, Dec. 19.—Our local market is well 
supplied with honey, and our jobbing quo- 
tations are as follows: Strictly No. 1 white. 
per case of 24 sections, $2.70; choice, $2.57, 
No. 2, $2.43. Extracted, white, 8@oc; light 
amber, 7@7%c. We are in the market for 
beeswax, and pay 30c per pound in cash, and 
32c in trade delivered here, 4 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass'N., 

Frank Rauchfuss, Ver. 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 10,—_The market on 
California honey has beeninactive recently, 
on account of the failure of the sage honey 
crop and the scarcity of other fancy varie- 
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accounted for by the fact that there has 
been plenty of other kinds of honey pro- 
duced both in the western States and in the 
East. fhereisacar of fancy white orange 
honey still tobe had at 94@o}sc, f. o. b. Los 
Angeles, and there area few cars of alfalfa 
light amber honey which could be sold at 
about 6c per pound f. o. b. shipping point; 
also one car, possibly two, of fancy sight 
amber mountain honey at about 7c. Outside 
of this small quantity the honey business in 
the extreme West depends upon the sweet 
clover and white alfalfa honey produced in 
the States lying just east of California. This 
is held now at 6%4@7c f. o. b. shipping point. 
There has been a lively demand for bees- 
wax at prices higher than usual, and on this 
account the producers have sold rather 
freely. Eastern buyers are bidding 39c per 
pound and upwards f. o. b. California, 
HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 18.— The demand for 
honey at this time of the year is good con- 
sidering the large quantity on the market. 
It does seem that this year there is no end 
of shipments coming in. Fancy clover comb 
honey is selling at16c a pound, and white 
comb honey from $3.50 to $4.40 per case. Ex- 
tracted honey is sellingfrom 5%@7%c for am- 
ber, and from 7%@roc for white clover ex- 
tracted honey, according to quality and 
quantity. We are paying 32c a pound de- 
livered here for bright yellow beeswax, 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 19.— The market on 
honey is quiet with quiet asupply. Node- 
mand for off grades of comb honey. No.1 
white sells from $3.50 to $3.65. Light amber 
honey in cans from 8@8%c. White honey in 
cans9ocents. Beeswax is selling at $35 per 
hundred, - : 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co, 


Boston, Dec. 19.—kancy and No. 1 white 
comb, 16@17c per pound. New fancy white ex- 
tracted in s-gallon cans, ro@11c. Beeswax, 
3oc. Pure white honey in barrels, oc per 
pound. BLAKE.,-LEE COMPANY. 


SAN FRANCISCB, Dec. 15.—The comb honey 
market is overstocked, and little or no de- 
mand at present, and prices have dropped 
accordingly. No.1 fancy, 13@15c; No. 2, 10@- 
12c: dark, 8@roc. Extracted, water-white, 
oc: white, 7%@8c; amber. 6@7c; darker 
grades, s@s%c. Beeswax, 30@32c per pound. 
Very little offered. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY 


Just received car New Utah Alfalfa 
Honey, 9 cents a pound f. o. b. Kansas City, 
Mo. C6. ©. CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 

137 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 








C. C. Miller. 


Prices, prepaid: 


100 or more copies. 





CREATE A LOCAL DEMAND FOR YOUR HONEY 


By Sending Out Booklets, Giving Different Uses of Honey With Recipes, Etc. 
HONEY AS A HEALTH FOOD 


Is a 16-page pamphlet; envelope size; just the thing to create the local demand. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. 
It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last is 
devoted to “ Honey Cooking Recipes,” and “ Remedies Using Honey.” It should 
be widely circulated by those selling honey. The more the people are educated 
on the value and uses of honey as a food, the more they will buy. 

Sample copy for a 2-cent stamp; 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 
copies for $1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 copies for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom or front page on all orders for 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





January, 

















WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Pricse. 


Yours very truly, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 





NEVER Such Poultry 
and Egg DEMAND 


—before in poultry business . Shortage of beef, 
mutton makes this poultrym men’s bonanza year. 
bine chicken-raising with bee cuuuse abe your 
income. Poultry profits high. But use right tools 
—get full measure success. 

Incubators 


Cyphers and Brooders 


World’s Standard. Seif- 
regulating, self-ventilating. 
@ Fireproof, insurable. High- 
est records for big, — 
uous hatches. Get Cyph 
Company’s 244 page cohalen 
and poultry gui ohehre you 
buy. Eight vitally helpful 
chapters. dress today 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO, 
Dept. 83 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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3-BAND LONG-TONGUED RED- 
CLOVER ITALIAN QUEENS 


For SALE,— My long- 
tongued Goldens are 
proving themselves to 
be the bee to clean Foul 
Brood, This is why 
have such a large tage 
in Canada. Mr. E. 
Cox, of Jesup, Iowa, - 
troduced soof my 3-band 
queens in Foul-Broody 
colonies in 1912; and he 
said the disease was 
cleaned up where each 
of those queens was put. 
They gathered such a 
arge crop of honey in 

I9t2 that he bought 50 more in 1913. 


One Uatoste, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25, $13.50; 50, $25.00 


Double the inl for peotes queens. Bees 
by the pound: One | $2.00; 2 lbs., $4.00. 
One-frame nucleus, ~ 00; 2 frame, $3.00; 3- 
frame, $4.00. Toall the above packages add 
the price of queen. I will begin to send out 
queens in April. 

Positively no ghecks will be accepted. 
Send money by O. Money Orders, All 
queens arriving ved will be replaced if cage 
is returned by return mail. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK, 





Utah Beekeepers to Meet.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Utah Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held on the Utah 
Agricultural Grounds on Jan. 30, 1914, 
under the special auspices of the ex- 
tension department. Special rates will 
apply on all railroads in Utah. The 
program follows: 


Jan. 30,10 a.m.—Enrollment, Faculty Room, 
Call to Order, Room 126, President's Ad- 
dress—E. B. Hawkins, of American Fork. 

Appointment of Committees, Report of 





Secretary—H. C. Henager, of Salt Lake. 

Ir a.m.—Rearing and Introducing Queens— 
R. T. Rheese, of Ogden. 

Production and Sale of Honey—Wilford 
Belliston, of Nephi, 

2 p.m. — Foul "Brood Treatment— James 
Hacking, of Vernal. : 

thence 5 Around Stand Cellar—N. E. 
Miller, of Log 

Middle Man ‘ame Sale of Honey—A. G. An- 
derson, of Beaver. 

8 p.m.—Music—School of Music, of U. A.C. 

a get of the Honey Bee (lantern slides)—Dr. 

Titus, of U. A.C. 

* aeen of committees and election of 
officers. é , 

An exhibit of bees and beekeeping appli- 
ances will be open to the beekeepers and 


other visiting farmers and housevives in 
the College Museum. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS FOR BEEKEEPERS. 


Farmers’ Round-Up and Housekeepers’ 
Conference, Jan. 26 to Feb.7. State Poultry- 
men’s Convention, Jan. 29 to 31. State Poul- 
try Show, Jan. 26 to 31. State Dry-Farmers' 
Convention. Jan 31, State Dairyman’s Con- 
vention, Feb. 2 

ee rarer 


The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 
In the spring we must feed the bees to have 
them strong for clover-bloom. With all the 
present feeders this is a troublesome job— 
either the hive-bottom or covers have to be 
taken off every time we feed. With the En- 
trance Feeder shown herewith, all you have 
to dois to push it in at the hive-entrance 
and leave it there until there is no more 
need of feeding, It contracts the entrance, 
and thatis what you want in spring, The 
size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and % inch 
deep, and holds 5 ounces of feed. You can 
feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 

In case of foul brood you can feed medi- 
cated syrup, and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready to shake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they are as good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 

Inspring or in fall most bee-keepers neglect 
to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the most 
important things in having — colonies 
and good wintering. It does not depend so 
much upon the amount of feed as it does 
upon regularity every night (unless the 
weather is too cold), and you will wonder 
where your strong colonies come from. 

Some of the many good points of the En- 
trance Feeder are these: 

It is made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time. 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

. It feeds the right amount. 

It will not cause robbing. 

6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 

7. It permits quick work. | 

8 The bees will not drown in it. 


Iamina position to furnish all demands 
for these feeders at the following prices, 
f,o. b. Chicago: One for 2o0c; 5 for 18c each; 
10 for 16c each. If ordered by mail, add roc 
each for packing and postag 

es all orders to—A. “tH. OPFER, 

259 Patterson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WHEN YOU WALK 


Into your apiary you surely have 
some colonies that are 


JUST A LITTLE BETTER 
THAN THE REST 


IF THEY ARE OUR 
Gray Caucasians 


They are surely pets of high degree. 
Centle as doves. Always just so. Send 
or prices. 


A. D. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing,Mich. 
or Box 82, Houston Heights, Tex. 











BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


‘AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at #1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing’ 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nala year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
gcription at $1.00. 


Biggle Bee-Book.—Thisis a very small 
cloth-bound, well gotten up book. Its sizeis 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when aperson has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents; or with the American Bee Jouraa? one 
year, $1.35. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I 
& E. R. Root—Over 500 large pages describing 
everything peraining to the care and manage- 
ment of the honey bees. It is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in 
cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.25, or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, both for $2.75, or given FREE as 

om for sending five new subscriptions 
at 


A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins. 
The author is a live English beekeeper. He has 
kept up with the progress in this line not only 
in his own country, butall over the world. His 
views are determined, but very well taken, and 
his points are made with an accuracy which is 
convincing. Cloth bound, 470 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $2.00, or with the American Bee Journal, 
both $2.75. 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much condensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


A Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The author isan.experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year, $1.25. 


C. Root. 
inby’s Myster- 
ies.”” Mr. Quinby is well known to all bee- 
keepers. He, with Mr. Langstroth, was re- 
sponsible for much of the early growth in bee- 
keeping in America. Cloth bound, 220 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for one year, $1.75. 


Quinby’s New eae by L. 
—This is a modern edition of ‘ Qu 
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DouBLE the honey crop and save half the 
labor, ae Money back if not satisfied. 
O. N. Baldwin, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
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Thale’s Regulative Vacuum Bee Feeder. 


M OST perfect stimulative feeder ever constructed. It 
feeds inside underneath the cluster and will fit any 
hive made. To fill feeder lift off empty bottle and set on 
fullone. It isso regulated by the slide from the outside of 
the hive to feed any amount that you may want the bees to 
have in one day. If you set it on one-half pint in one day the g 
bottle of feed will run four days and nights and can be in- 
creased or decreased from the outside of the hive without 
disturbing the bees or moving the feeder. It feeds contin- 
uously, thereby imitating a natural honey flow and will pro- 
duce more brood with less c ost than any other feeder made, 
and can be filled any time of the day without causing robbing 
or excitement. My feedercircular and Bee Supply Price 
List free upon application. Send mee 
jist of your wants—it is no troub]l 
to answer letters. 

















Thale’s Vacuum Feeder in Use 


remus, casw wirnonoer MH. THALE, 


One sample feeder, with two bottles, complete by mail postpaid 55. Inventor and Manufacturer 
Ten feeders, complete with one bottle, by freight or express 33. 
All orders over ten feeders only Pr ks) Ae . MAYWOOD, MISSOURI, 


bottles with cork valve, each Thale’s Vacuum Bee Feederin Detail. 


























































@xXxXXKNMMNMUUUUU UME ER UNE RRU UR ®@ A NICE GIFT FOR WIFE, 
MOTHER, SISTER 
Organized Co-operation Va! oil Weare fortunate in be- 
& ing able to offer to our 
1a! readers a real practical 
a egg beater, cream whipper, 
pa etc. Itis called the “Rob- 
erts Lightning Mixer.” 
1a! From the experience of 
a users here, it welldeserves 
A new magazine owned and run by the a ig name, it is gees, 
. and a Pleasure to Work. 
. i i Th iral forated . 
bee-keepers, filled with Western life as 's dahe,. sDiral_Dertorated 
; ! | cirection. acrates, stirs 
depicted by the best talent on bee topics . same time it “completely 
an oroughly mixesevery 
° ° ticle. 
obtainable. Special department on crop . PAWe recommend it to our 
- readers as being well 
e,° ° 7 worth the money. 
and market conditions during season. 1 Sold in pint size. We can 
bd send them. postpaid. eo 
ADVERTISERS Published Monthly by the ~ aa 
Queen-Breeders’ Department | California State Bee-Keepers’ Ass'n hu Address all orders to 
BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
1 inch, $2.00 per issue Los Angeles, Calif. i.e tae aaa 
Classified, 15c a line ‘| J. D. BIXBY, Editor, 'e 
Write for particulars Covina, California. ‘we 
A TRIAL PACKET of 
~ "Cron TOMATO 













FREE! 


‘s GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET TOMA TO was orig- 
inated by Mr. George Rowe, 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Frait Magazine. This tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
undantly, a Grand Shipper, and 
is the Most Delicious Tasting 
tomato ever put upon the mar- 





Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That's why it 
gives more eggs—greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


MANN’S ‘icon. BONE CUTTER 


cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. Sent on © 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 

F. W. MANN CO. Box 348 MILFORD, MASS 




























EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


s ‘5 * . 
Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now | |= "avtzcsal peste toce 


: : : : ; to “ Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a Big 
29 years’ experience in making —. one Illustrated ine, Filled with Good Things for You. , 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equippe We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. TRIAL OFFER sa receipt of Thirty Cents, ond we ol 


Write for our illustrated catalog today. Market Fomate seed, "Don't delay, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri | | THE FRUIT BELT THAWED BUILD 
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JUST OUT! 


A Reprint of Langstroth’s Old Original 1853 Edition of 


“Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee” 


HILE, of course, the old original edition is out of date on many things 
and is succeeded by the Revised Edition, there have been numerous re- 
quests from beekeepers for the original work just as it appeared in 1853. 
The book should be of value to beekeepers in that it shows the development of 
beekeeping down to the time the book was written. This book, together with 
the revised edition, would complete a historical work. A number of devices, 
schemes, etc., seemingly new to the beekeeper of today are described in the 
old Langstroth. Father Langstroth, without a doubt, has done more to 
modernize and advance beekeeping than any other man. ‘This fact alone 
should make the book valuable. We offer the old reprint at the special post- 
paid price of $1.00, or we club it in the following combinations: 


Reprint of Langstroth $1.00 (277 Fe om" 
Langstroth Revised 1.20 $1.85 


Reprint of Langstroth $1 00 | BOTH FOR ONLY 
American Bee Journal 1.00'$1.50 


All Three Above for Only $2.50 








We can also send the reprint with Gleanings in Bee Culture for $1.50, 
or with A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture for $2.50, or with both Gleanings and 
American Bee Journal 1 year for $2.25. We are booking orders now. De- 
livery of the reprint can be madae bout February 1st, as it is still on the press. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT Store room built expressly for the business; 


large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 
corners of supers and hives. 


QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind thatI have 
sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. I might 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 
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BEE -KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 


a 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other; side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is madeof best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 


Journal—both for $1.80; or given Free as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Thirty Years’ Experience 











Perfect sections from young, white, 








basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 








Am Now Shipping Untested Queens 
from My 


GOLdg CELEBRATED 
Srey PEDIGREED STRAIN! 


fySwarthmore e My bees aretheproduct 


of many years of breed- 
ing by both Swarthmore 
and Henry Alley. Both 
names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 
ers. for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Pa. 
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DO YOU READ 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY JOURNAL ? 


It is published in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
and is a live paper devoted to the interests 
of better poultry and more of it. Has prac- 
tical writers of experience in raising poul- 
try Wellillustrated. Send for free copy, 


Progressive Poultry Journal 
Mitchell, South Dakota 





THE 


Discount and Dull Season 


is here. Send usa list of goods wanted for 
next year, and get our prices—a money sav- 
ing proposition. We have the largest, most 
complete and best stock of any. House vis- 
itors welcome. Catalog ready in January— 
it’s free. H. S. DUBY & SON, 

St. Anne, Illinois. 


Great Family 
Combination Offer 


Wedo not know of any Family Weekly 
that we can more heartily recommend to 
our readers than The Youth’s Companion. 
It gives us pleasure; therefore, to announce 
that we have arranged with the publishers 
to make the following offer: 


The American Bee Journal “¢¢"“” $1 
The Youth’s Companion $2 


Both papers together for One Year $2.50 





To take advantage of this club rate send 
all subscriptions to this office. 





An Active Season is Here! 


A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory, and another car is expected any day, and 


the factory has booked us for four cars. This brings up our assortment so that we can now furnish almost 
anything listed in the catalog at once. 


Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for swarms. Frames, and other inside fixtures, too, 
should be put together now. 


If you are wanting any special goods, orders should be made at once. Other cars are coming regularly from 


the factory, and we can save you considerable in'transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the car. 


The mailing of our new catalog was completed some time ago. If you are not on our mailing list send us a 
postal-card request for this catalog. 


If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give us a list of your needs 
and we will quote price accordingly. 


If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in 
results. Our branch is maintained for service in this line and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 
We are sole —_— in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder—the best in the market. Write for 


CH. W. WEBER & C0. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
| Senate OHIO. 


Pn rel 


We are paying higher prices than ever before at this season. 
Why? Because of the tremendous demand for 


Dadant’s Foundation 


Write at once. We will quote you F. O. B. here or 
F. O. B. your Station, whichever you desire 
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